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EDITORIAL 


Revival or Renewal ? 


HAT is the nature of the Christian hope? This question 

has already received patient and searching examination 

in preparation for the Evanston Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in 1954. Through the coming months the 
word “hope” will constantly be on men’s lips and some message of 
“hope” from the Assembly itself will doubtless be eagerly awaited. 
Meanwhile it may be of interest to raise the question in a very di- 
rect and personal way and to ask: ““What after all am I really hop- 
ing for in the life of the Christian community to which I belong?” 
“What am I hoping for in the future of the Christian enterprise to 
which I am devoting my energies?”” ‘Turning away for the moment 
from the long term view of the hope set before the Christian Church 
in the New Testament vision of a new heaven and a new earth, let 
each ask, ““What is my hope for these next ten, twenty, thirty years 
if God shall spare me and his world in life?” 


I 


Presumably I shall hope for growth in my own experience and 
expansion in my own knowledge. Alec Vidler quotes a notable 
remark of Benjamin Jowett who once said: “I hate to meet a man 
whom I have known ten years ago and find that he is at precisely 
the same point, neither moderated, nor quickened, nor experienced, 
but simply stiffened!’” Presumably I shall hope for evidences of 
progress in the work in which I am engaged. It is true that “prog- 
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ress” has become an ambiguous if not a dangerous word in current 
usage. What seems to be progress to one may seem to be fatal re- 
gression to another. Nevertheless if I have any purpose at all in 
my daily round of activities, I shall hope that as the years pass | 
shall move a little nearer to the goal of my endeavors. 

Such hopes are entertained by men of widely differing races and 
customs and creeds. To expand, to progress—these are hopes which 
belong to man as man to a greater or lesser degree. Yet in them- 
selves they are not enough. Man needs a criterion of worthy growth 
and progress, he needs an assurance of energies beyond his own which 
are working toward the achievement of those ends which he himself 
serves but only dimly sees. The Christian affirmation of faith in 
him who is both Logos and Christ is intimately related to the first 
of these needs. The affirmation of faith in him who is the Spirit 
of both life and power is intimately related to the second. It is be- 
cause the Christian believes that the Spirit helps our infirmities and 
is the Lord and giver of life, that he dares to hope for real growth 
and advance, both individual and corporate, within the company 
of Christ’s faithful people scattered throughout the world. 

How then may we hope that the energies of the divine Spirit will 
be manifested in the years which lie ahead of us? Two words are 
often used to describe the nature of the Christian hope in this re- 
spect. They are revival and renewal. Hopes of revival, prospects 
of renewal—such phrases spring readily to our lips. But what do 
they mean? And are they only alternative ways of describing one 
and the same thing? 


II 


A good deal of light is thrown on these questions by a stimulating 
article which appeared in the January issue of our contemporary, 
The Ecumenical Review. Hans Hermann Walz, the World Coun- 
cil of Churches Secretary for work among the laity, decides that “re- 
newal” and “revival” denote very different phenomena and that a 
distinction between them may be made. ‘‘Since the war,” he writes, 
“many people in Europe and elsewhere have been casting about in 
vain for signs of renewal in the Church.’ This is not because there 
were none. It is because most Churchmen tend to think of renewal 
only in terms of revival, and no great tides of revivalism have swept 
over Europe since the war.” (It would be interesting to learn what 
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would be the judgment of Christian leaders in America on this ques- 
tion of whether there has been any great tide of revival in their own 
country since the war. ‘That there has been an upsurge of a sense 
of Christian responsibility, manifesting itself in more regular pub- 
lic worship and in more open Christian witness, could perhaps be 
claimed. Does this, however, constitute a revival?) 

“The fact that renewal has not manifested itself in revivalism,” 
Dr. Walz continues, “‘is of real significance to us and deserves analy- 
sis. Revivalism is based on two assumptions: first, that nearly 
everyone has dormant within him a heritage of Christian teachings 
that needs only to be reawakened. Second, that the Gospel is ad- 
dressed to an abstract something called the soul in each individual. 
Though social conditions may vary, though mortal men may be poles 
apart, to their immortal souls are attributed the same needs, the 
same desires, the same values; and since they are all equal in the 
eyes of Eternity, they must all be treated alike here on earth, regard- 
less of the widely differing characteristics of the humans within 
whom they are, so to speak, encysted. Such is the revivalist premise. 
Neither of these assumptions holds good today.” Having thus de- 
nied the ‘“‘revivalist premise,” so far at least as Europe is concerned, 
Dr. Walz proceeds to look for signs of “renewal” in efforts which 
are being made to address the whole man by standing alongside him 
in the precise situation in which he is to be found and by sharing 
with him, as he faces existence hopelessly or with false hopes, the 
real hope of victory which is in Jesus Christ our Lord. 


III 


Now whether or not we accept Walz’s exact analysis of the distinc- 
tion between “‘revival’’ and “‘renewal,” we can, I think, agree that 
there is a difference between what is usually described as “revival” 
and the less dramatic manifestations of the renewal of spiritual life 
which may be discerned from time to time within the Church. It 
isa fact that revival has constantly broken out in the midst of tightly- 
knit groups whose attachment to a particular locale or whose sense 
of historical continuity has become flimsy and tenuous. They have 
been rootless communities, severed from their land, severed from 
their past; their only hope of a deeper unity has seemed to lie in 
the attainment of an intensity of soul-life by some means. Further, 
as Walz suggests, the way to this attainment has often, perhaps usu- 
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ally, been the reawakening of desires, hopes, images (not necessarily, 
I think, teachings), which have remained dormant over a period of 
time. The important point to notice, however, is that revival need 
not be a specifically Christian phenomenon. ‘There may be revivals 
of paganism or of ancient tribal cults or of mass-religions in slightly 
modified forms. What is happening in Kenya today bears eloquent 
testimony to this fact. When people have been uprooted, when the 
links with the continuity of the past have been broken, when the op- 
portunities for creative self-expression in traditional crafts have been 
removed, then there is always the possibility that there will be an 
almost frenzied outpouring of soul-life in highly emotional forms. 

Thus revival in the Christian Church has tended ever to be a per- 
plexing and ambiguous phenomenon. When Christian ideas and 
images have had time to become established in the very inner con- 
sciousness of men and women and yet through force of circumstances 
have become covered over or neglected, then if a crisis arises and 
people suddenly awaken to their need of a vital relationship to God 
and their fellows, the revival will be likely to take on truly Christian 
forms. Whatever stirring of deep emotions there may be, it will be 
held within the embrace of the pattern of that relationship once-for- 
all revealed in Christ. But if there be no length of Christian experi- 
ence, no rootedness in Christ in the depths of the corporate conscious- 
ness, a revival may employ Christian terminology while its main ac- 
tivities and emotions give evidence of having been derived from a 
pagan rather than a Christian origin. Thus the dangers inherent 
in revivalist movements are very real. The upsurge of corporate 
feeling and desire may express itself in ways consonant with the 
Christian tradition. On the other hand, it may clothe itself in such 
obviously primitive forms that doubt arises whether the “‘revival”’ is 
a return to authentic Christianity at all. May it not rather be to an 
underlying tribal paganism which had never been fully replaced by 
Christian norms and standards? Certainly a bursting forth of cor- 
porate emotion and religious expression, even if it bear the name of 
Christ and of soul-salvation, must show by certain other tests whether 
it is a true work of the Holy Spirit or not. 

It is presumably this ambiguity which Langmead Casserley has in 
mind when he writes in his recent book, The Retreat from Christian- 
ity, of one form of this retreat being a retreat into religion. “The 
retreat from Christianity into irreligion,” he writes, ‘does no more 
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than create a spiritual vacuum, but the retreat from Christianity into 
religion may do something far more terrible and menacing to the 
future of mankind: it may fill that vacuum, fill it with reborn super- 
stitions and mythologies, giving new life to the paganisms and idola- 
tries, recklessly sacrificial of human life and energy, from which the 
Gospel once delivered us, and may now have to deliver us over again.” 
That large numbers embrace a certain form of religion, that it awak- 
ens in them glowing enthusiasm or a comforting peace of soul, are 
not in themselves guarantees of the validity or even the desirability 
of that particular form. Lionel Trilling warns us against any easy 
avowal of religion springing from a basic failure of mind and heart. 
The fact is that we dare not in these days allow ourselves to be swept 
along by any form of religious expression until we have first, by 
strenuous application of mind and heart and imagination, subjected 
it to the tests which the New Testament bids us employ—above all, 
the test of conformability to the pattern once-and-for-all revealed in 
the wholeness of the Gospel of Jesus Christ our Lord. 


IV 


With this ambiguity attaching to revivals and mass-movements we 
shall do well to consider afresh whether “renewal” is not the more 
desirable end for which to hope and pray and work. This does not 
mean that we should stand aloof from any revivalist movement in 
which the full Gospel of Christ is being proclaimed and the fruit of 
the Spirit is being manifested. Nevertheless our hope is that God 
will yet do a new thing in our midst. We do not necessarily expect 
a revival of forms of religious life or of expressions of religious en- 
thusiasm such as have flourished in the past. We look rather for 
the new heart and the new spirit, the new sensitivity and the new 
discernment, the new outreach and the new embrace, the new ad- 
vance toward the knowledge of the full-orbed Glory of God. In so 
many parts of the Western world today (not to speak of one’s own 
immediate and individual situation) a condition of apathy, numb- 
ness, insensitivity seems to prevail. We have, it seems, been over 
stimulated. Every waking hour tends to be filled with stimuli con- 
veyed to us by mechanical or semi-mechanical means. So the possi- 
bilities of deep communication between spirit and spirit grow less 
and less. Silence has become a stranger in our midst. The horizon 
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is a lost dimension. The transcendent is no longer recognized. 
How then can the Spirit refresh and renew and re-create? 

In Ezekiel’s vision of the valley of dry bones (chap. 37), there are 
two well-marked stages in the process of renewal, though their exact 
significance is not easy to determine. It is, however, clear that the 
prophet’s first task was that of proclaiming a word of hope to those 
who were saying, “Our bones are dried and our hope is lost.”” With 
unshakeable confidence, he proclaims the promise of God: “TI will 
cause breath to enter into you and ye shall live.’”” Under the stimu- 
lus of this promise, proclaimed presumably again and again, a move- 
ment toward integration and relatedness begins to manifest itself. A 
new open-ness toward the divine activity begins to appear. Men wait 
together for the renewing touch. Then comes the second stage of 
the vision. The prophet moves out in a concentrated intensity of 
entreaty and expectation, calling upon the Spirit to come with that 
bestowal of the divine life which alone can quicken and renew. So 
“the breath came into them and they lived and stood up upon their 
feet, an exceeding great army.’’ What a vision for the Church of 
God! Alive, erect, purposeful. ‘To proclaim this hope, to pray for 
its fulfillment—this is our dual task. Only by a renewal, touching 
every area of its existence, its thinking, its imagination, its planning, 
its acting, can the Church hope to play its true part in the life of the 


world today. 
F. W. DILLIsTONE 


A New and Living Hope 


cil of Churches, which is to meet at Evanston, Illinois, in the 

summer of 1954, this issue of TTHEOLoGy Topay in an unusual 
group of related articles opens up various facets of ““The Christian 
Hope,” the announced theme of the Assembly. It is already clear 
that the Christian hope is at once a crucial and a controversial sub- 
ject. For some it inevitably implies the doctrine of eschatology, the 
“last things,” while for others it is related more directly to life here 
and now, the new life in Christ, and the hopes and fears of our day 
and age. The articles which follow indicate at some points widely 
different points of view in discussing the Christian hope, but they 


OOKING forward to the Second Assembly of the World Coun- 
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are at one in their common concern to expound and interpret the 
hope that is set before us in God’s redemptive purpose. It is this 
kind of discussion, we believe, that will help to prepare the way to 
Evanston and give to the Churches for today and for tomorrow that 
new and living hope which is ours in Jesus Christ. 


The Editorial for this issue has been written by Canon F. W. Dil- 
listone of Liverpool Cathedral who is known to our readers through 
his frequent and highly valued contributions to THEoLocy Topay, 
of which he is an Associate Editor. In asking the question, “Revival 
or Renewal?” he has in mind the implications of the Evanston theme 
on the future hopes of the Church. Do we look forward to the re- 
vival of a dormant faith, or are we expectant of a new awakening and 
a fresh outpouring of the Spirit? Canon Dillistone does not dis- 
count the creative possibilities of revival, but he feels that renewal 
is “the more desirable end for which to hope and pray and work.” 
“Our hope,” he says, “is that God will yet do a new thing in our 
midst.” 


The brief meditation entitled ‘“Sursum Corda!”’ by Donald Mac- 
leod is in the form of a homily on hope. The New Testament hope, 
we are reminded, is not mere good-humored optimism, nor is it wish- 
ful thinking. It finds its ground in the immutable character of God 
and is nurtured by an indomitable faith. ‘Our prayer, then,” says 
the author, “‘must be for a new dayspring of the reality of Christian 
hope upon this generation that our inner will may be nerved for the 
business of self-conquest which demands a moral energy that only 
the basis of Christian hope can give.” Only thus will we be able to 
respond—‘‘Up hearts!’’—‘‘Sursum Corda!” 

A Canadian by birth, Donald Macleod took his theological studies 
at Emmanuel College and served for some years as Assistant to Dr. 
George Pidgeon at the Bloor Street United Church of Canada, To- 
ronto. He is the editor of a volume on homiletics under the title, 
Here Is My Method (1952). Dr. Macleod is Associate Professor of 
Homiletics at Princeton Theological Seminary and Circulation Sec- 
retary of THEOLOGY Topay. 


Professor Haroutunian, who is known for his boldness of approach 
as well as for his evangelical convictions, tackles the dilemma which 
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the modern Weltbild has occasioned for the traditional eschatology 
and the Christian hope. He considers the two published Reports 
for the Evanston Assembly, and finds reason to believe that they do 
not grapple adequately with the modern world view. In his con- 
structive suggestions, his aim is to relate the specifically Christian 
hope to the earthly hopes of modern man so that, on the one hand, 
the Church does not repudiate, by a flight into the hereafter, what 
is good for the creature in creation. But, on the other hand, the 
Church must also proclaim its hope as the Christian hope, that is, 
a hope grounded in faith in God and love to neighbor. ‘Our secu- 
lar hopes,” he affirms, “are vehicles of the Great Hope. . . . The 
eschata we hope for can be none other than the creature’s knowledge 
of God and his good in a common life under God.” 

Joseph Haroutunian is Professor of Systematic Theology at Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. He is the author of Piety 
Versus Moralism (1932), Wisdom and Folly in Religion (1940), and 
Lust for Power (1949). 


Basic for a true understanding of the Christian hope is the Biblical 
conception of time. In recent years scholars, in examining the Old 


and New Testaments, have agreed that the Biblical view of time is 
of a piece with the revelation of God’s redemptive purpose. Eric 
Rust’s article on this subject is a careful and solid discussion of the 
various aspects of this recent Biblical research. With reference to 
vocabulary and etymology, but with theological and practical con- 
siderations in mind, the article insists that in the Bible “what mat- 
ters is filled time, with its challenge to decision and its opportunity 
for action, time in which men and nations are encountered by the 
living God.” 

Eric C. Rust has recently come from Britain to America where he 
taught at Crozier Theological Seminary prior to his present position 
as Professor of Christian Apologetics at the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. He is the author of The 
Christian Understanding of History (1947) and Nature and Man in 
Biblical Thought (1953). 


One of the alleged reasons for questioning the choice of the Evans- 
ton Assembly theme is that discussion of eschatology frequently en- 
courages all sorts of apocalyptic and millenarian doctrines which 
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have little or no Biblical support. In some circles, the apocalyptic 
literature, especially the canonical books of Daniel and Revelation, 
has been an embarrassment and a source of bitter controversy. But 
apocalyptic elements are found throughout the Biblical eschatology, 
and they deserve honest and serious attention. Professor Fritsch 
sketches the background of the apocalyptic literature and seeks to 
reply to certain traditional objections. He notes, for example, that 
“the apocalypses were tracts for bad times,’ that the so-called “‘deter- 
minism” of apocalypticism is “centered in the will and purpose of 
God who is directing history according to his own plan,” and that 
in a real sense the apocalyptic literature is the proper and inevitable 
offspring of the prophetical books of the Bible. In his appraisal, the 
author shows that the apocalyptic hope speaks a message for our own 
day which parallels in so many ways the conditions under which the 
apocalyptists themselves lived. 

Charles T. Fritsch is Associate Professor of Old Testament at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. He is the author of Anti-Anthro- 
pomorphisms in the Pentateuch of the Septuagint (1943), and he is 
preparing the exegesis section for the book of Proverbs in The Inter- 


preter’s Bible. During 1954, Dr. Fritsch will be a visiting lecturer 
at the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. 


In his article on “The Hope of Glory and This Present Life,” 
Douglas Steere is concerned to show the relation of hope to faith, 
on the one hand, as the ground and root of hope, and to love, on the 
other hand, as its fruit and expression. Whatever the doctrine of 
eschatology may involve for the Biblical and theological scholars, of 
first importance is its meaning and significance for personal Christian 
experience. To lay hold of the Christian hope, the author asserts, 
implies not only “‘a devaluation of the transitory” in history, but an 
assurance of God’s ultimate victory, and a sense of “intense expect- 
ancy” here and now. Christian hope, he says, “begets a patience, a 
freedom from disillusionment, and a kind of persistent courage of 
which the world’s self-willed artificers know little. It expects trou- 
ble, but it knows that the ultimate victory is with God and it is not 
easily moved.” As such, hope is indeed a helmet of salvation to be 
worn by the Christian in the fight of life with the breastplate of faith 
and love. 

Douglas V. Steere is Professor of Philosophy at Haverford Col- 
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lege. He is the author of several books dealing with the spiritual 
life, among which are On Beginning from Within (1943), Doors into 
Life (1948), and Time to Spare (1949). He is also the English trans- 
lator of Kierkegaard’s Purity of Heart (1938). Representing the 
American Friends Service Committee, he has recently been travel- 
ling and speaking in South Africa. 


The article “First Things First” by Otto Piper is a theological 
exegesis of Jesus’ commandment, “Seek first God’s kingdom and his 
righteousness, and all these things will be added unto you” (Matt. 6: 
33). The author contrasts the Biblical conception of “seeking” with 
our modern “restless egotism”; the one strives for certain promised 
objectives, whereas the other is confused as to the goal of life. ‘In 
a shifting universe” where man is tempted to think of himself as “‘a 
tiny grain of sand in the huge mixing machine in which God pre- 
pares the concrete for the bridge that is to span the river of time 
from eternity to eternity,” Jesus’ commandment about seeking God’s 
kingdom and God’s righteousness gives perspective and meaning not 
only to our individual lives but to history itself. 

Otto A. Piper is Professor of New Testament Literature and Ex- 
egesis at Princeton Theological Seminary and a member of the Edi- 
torial Council of THEoLocy Topay. This past summer Dr. Piper 
has been in South America where he fulfilled a number of lecturing 
and speaking engagements, especially in Brazil. 


We are printing in this issue the full text of a statement entitled 
“The New Idolatry,”” prepared by John A. Mackay on the occasion 
of the annual meeting of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., in Minneapolis last May. Shortly after he had 
been elected Moderator of the Assembly for the current year, Dr. 
Mackay released this statement to the press, and it has been widely 
quoted in many different places. Addressing himself to the fanati- 
cal anti-Communism frenzy which transforms “the glorious slogan 
‘This nation. under God’ into ‘My nation, thou art my God,’”’ Dr. 
Mackay warns against sheer “negation” as a substitute for a crusad- 
ing, militant, positive affirmation of freedom. “Man is truly free 
only when he has become God’s captive,” and it is the “prophetic 
role” of the Church to oppose the false absolutes of our time with 
the Christian proclamation that ‘“‘Jesus Christ is Lord.” 
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The two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the birth of Jonathan 
Edwards (1703-1758) provides a timely opportunity to re-appraise 
an American thinker who has had his full share of detractors over 
the years. Clyde A. Holbrook in his article on Edwards notes a re- 
current criticism of Edwards as one who took ‘an almost obscene 
pleasure in the prospects of the saved enjoying in the life everlast- 
ing the torments of the damned,” and from such traditional, if ill- 
informed, judgments seeks to review the case of the critics against 
Edwards as well as Edwards’s own deep-seated convictions. Edwards, 
we learn, has been set aside by many either because they themselves 
do not share his theological presuppositions, or because they regard 
him as having been prevented from achieving his full maturity in 
science or philosophy by his preoccupation with an out-moded theo- 
logical system. In the examination of these criticisms, Edwards's 
own views emerge with a new attraction as we see how the sovereignty 
of God overruled all his life and thought. 

Clyde A. Holbrook is Chairman of the Department of Religion at 
Oberlin College, Ohio. He became interested in Edwards through 
the writing of a doctoral dissertation on Edwards’s ethics under Pro- 
fessor Richard Niebuhr of Yale Divinity School, and in this article 


he shows himself to be one of those, like Perry Miller, Clarence Faust, 
Ola Winslow, and Joseph Haroutunian, who feel it important to re- 
dress the wrongs which the critics over the years have so loosely at- 
tributed to one of America’s leading figures. 


H. T. K., Jr. 








SURSUM CORDA! 


By Donatp MactLreop 


in the celebration of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, is 
the antiphonal response: Lift up your hearts. We lift them 
up unto the Lord. 

The exhortation to lift up our hearts—“Sursum Corda’—is no 
mere liturgical or aesthetic decoration calculated to give form and 
beauty to our worship; it is an essential expression of evangelical 
Christianity. ‘The Gospel is the good news that, in spite of all evi- 
dence to the contrary, in spite of the fact that our hearts are decid- 
edly downcast, God’s redemptive purpose overarches all of life, and 
therefore we can and should life up our hearts. 

Now, of course, anyone can hope. Indeed many people spend a 
large measure of their time either in weaving a fabric of selfish hopes 
or in lamenting that this or that hope has proved to be a mirage. 
‘These are, however, merely natural hopes or those human desires 
for some future good or satisfaction, which men think they some- 
how deserve and for which they feel they have an inalienable right. 
To these belong many of man’s everyday flickerings of hope, so aptly 
described by Christina Rossetti when she wrote, “Hope is like a 
harebell trembling from its birth.” 

According to the New Testament, however, we have been offered 
an abundant life which brings in its train moral cleansing, spiritual 
victory, and satisfaction to the ageless restiveness of the soul. And 
further, the writers of the early letters of the infant Church specify 
hope as a sine qua non of this new and abundant life. ‘This hope, 
moreover, is more than our routine and spontaneous desires. Of 
its influence in spiritual cleansing, John says, “every man that hath 
this hope in him purifieth himself, even as He is pure” (I John 3: 3). 
To assure us of spiritual victory, Paul provides the prescript in his 
letter to the Christians at Colossae, ‘Christ in you, the hope of glory” 
(Col. 1: 27). To displace our feverish human restlessness with a 
calm and joyous temper, Paul again gives us the secret in his desire 
for the Christians at Rome: ‘“‘Now the God of hope fill you with all 
joy and peace in believing” (Romans 15: 13). 
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Christian hope, therefore, is not simply optimism, or the vague 
desire that the future will turn out just as we want it to be, and that 
all the pieces will somehow automatically fall into place. This is 
akin to wishful thinking, the wistful projection upon the future of 
our unregulated desires. Its locale is always a fool’s paradise until 
some uncertainty invades its sunny precincts and the whole atmos- 
phere becomes charged with grim despondency. And as our dear 
desire falls far short of realization, we despair. When, however, we 
are filled with Christian hope, despair is foreign to the vocabulary 
of our experience, for the inner riches of this new life can never be 
put down. This kind of hope, said Carlyle, ‘is the Constantine sign 
in the sky which has conquering power.” 

If such a hope can lift up our hearts, it is indeed our word for the 
times. Never have our fellow travellers been more depressed, dis- 
illusioned, and disappointed than they are today. The whole ma- 
chinery of things has seemingly gotten out of hand, and in our moral 
incapacity to cope with science, government, and international polli- 
tics we ask, ““Who is sufficient for these things?”” And just here, are 
we not being sub-Christian? And indeed shameful. Instead of de- 
claring “Sursum Corda!” we have crossed over to the lines where 
superficial optimism and wishful thinking are the implements of 
warfare. But these have never made a bad man good, nor taken the 
pang out of sorrow, nor reordered the distorted pieces of life into a 
meaningful pattern, nor given moral direction and purpose to any- 
one who had lived hitherto for self and sin and worldly gain. 

Whenever, then, as heirs of the abundant life, we proclaim ur- 
gently “Sursum Corda!” our right to say it rests in the fact that the 
hope we own is endorsed by the faultless character of God and his 
faithfulness to his every promise (Psalm 39: 7; 119: 116; 146: 5; Jer. 
17: 13; Tit. 1: 2; I Tim. 1: 12). Our prayer, then, must be for a 
new dayspring of the reality of Christian hope upon this generation 
that our inner will may be nerved for the business of self-conquest 
which demands a moral energy that only the basis of Christian hope 
can give. 

No human hope lives beyond the curtain-fall of death. But the 
Christian shares the power of Christ’s resurrection, and, therefore, 
his hope transcends death. In his Journal, Adoniram Judson tells 
how he buried his wife and whole family in Burma under a “‘hope- 
tree.” Again and again in his writings he says, ‘““They rest together 
under the hope-tree.” ‘This is our hope in time and for eternity, 
and because of this we lift up our hearts. 





THE CHRISTIAN HOPE AND THE 
MODERN WORLD 


By JosEpH HAarouTUNIAN 


I. ‘THE NEw SITUATION 


Te Churches owe the World Council a profound debt of 
gratitude for making the Christian hope the theme of the next 
plenary session of the Assembly. Since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, with the advent of “modern theology,” the tradi- 
tional eschatologies of the Church have failed to determine and com- 
mand the faith and life of numerous bodies of Christians. There 
has been universal doubt about a future when this world would come 
to an end with the resurrection of the dead, the return of Christ 
from heaven, the Last Judgment, and the creation of a new heaven 
and a new earth. In fact such doubt has become an unbelief, and 
Christians have turned to other hopes such as the natural immortality 
of the soul and progress toward the Kingdom of God here on earth. 

It is easy enough to point out that such hopes have been inspired 
by the Greek elements in our tradition and by the modern doctrines 
of progress and evolution. But we must understand why it was that 
they replaced the orthodox eschatology. “The common refusal to 
appropriate the catholic doctrine of ‘the last things” was more than 
a matter of sin and skepticism. Modern Christians have lived in an 
intellectual situation which forbids an easy acquiescence in the classic 
Christian hope. This hope has fallen into disrepute because it 
violates modern man’s awareness of the nature of the world-process. 

Whether acknowledged or not, this awareness is decisive in making 
difficulties for us with the Christian hope. There is not a theologian 
who has contributed to the modern Christian mind who has not had 
to formulate his eschatology against the background of the modern 
man’s world picture which excludes the catholic doctrine of last 
things. Schleiermacher, Ritschl, Troeltsch, Barth, Brunner, Bult- 
mann, and Reinhold Niebuhr, together with Kierkegaard and Tillich, 
who have thought and written as modern Christians, in spite of the 
many types of theology they represent, have one and all, “rein- 
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terpreted” the orthodox eschatology so as to avoid the stumbling 
block of pretending that they live in the sixteenth rather than in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. When one considers the work 
of such men as a whole, one cannot but conclude that a radical 
reorientation of man toward his world has made the traditional 
eschatology of the Church, with its view of the beginning and the end 
of the world, impossible for anyone who assumes the responsibility 
of living and thinking in the modern world. 

But what is the problem? What is it in the modern mind which 
makes the Christian hope a source of embarrassment rather than one 
of confidence and joy; which makes it necessary to reinterpret our 
traditional eschatologies in some radical fashion? 


II. ‘THE MopeErRnN PIcTURE OF THE WORLD 


The traditional eschatology was cast in terms of a Weltbild which 
is no longer tenable. Professor Arthur O. Lovejoy, in The Great 
Chain of Being, has contrasted the medieval and modern world- 
views as follows: 


“Though the medieval world was . . . immense, relatively to man 
and his planet, it was nevertheless definitely limited and fenced about. 
It was therefore essentially picturable; the perspectives which it 
presented, however great, were not wholly baffling to the imagina- 
tion. ‘The men of the fifteenth century still lived in a walled universe 
as well as in walled towns. And—unlike medieval towns and other 
medieval things—this cosmical scheme had the essential qualities of 
a work of classical art; indeed, the most classical thing in the Middle 
Ages may be said to have been the universe. Men preferred to 
worship in Gothic churches, but the architecture of the heavens 
was not a piece of Gothic design—which is not surprising since it was, 
in fact, a Grecian edifice. ‘The world had a clear intelligible unity 
of structure, and not only definite shape, but what was deemed at 
once the simplest and most perfect shape, as had all the bodies com- 
posing it. It had no loose ends, no irregularities of outline’ (p. 101). 


In the sixteenth century, this neat cosmos was replaced by another 
which completely changed man’s conception of the universe and 
of his place in it. In Lovejoy’s words, the outer walls of the medieval 
universe was shattered, and the stars of the firmament were dispersed 
through vast, irregular distances. It was now recognized that the 
fixed stars are suns similar to ours and that all or most of them have 
planetary systems such as our own. ‘The physical universe itself was 
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now conceived as infinite in extension and one which contained an 
infinite number of solar systems (cf. p. 108). 

It is the fate of the modern Christian as a modern man to live in a 
world that “has no circumference” (Cusanus, quoted by Lovejoy, p. 
113). It is similarly his fate to live in a world to which no ultimate 
beginning or end can be assigned. At a very remote time this planet 
may cease to exist. ‘The earth has had a beginning, and it shall have 
anend. Buta beginning to all there is, and an end to all there shall 
be cannot be assigned. ‘Thus we have a “universe” to which no 
spatial or temporal limit can be assigned; an earth, which has had a 
beginning and shall have an end; and a historical process very much 
shorter than the earth-process, and finite as over against universal 
being. 

The traditional eschatology cannot be fitted into this modern 
scheme of reality. No compromise, such as trying to identify the 
eschata with the end of human history, will carry conviction. There 
is no use trying to impose the objects of Christian imagination upon 
the future of mankind as the modern mind sees it. Whatever may 
bring our history to an end, it will not be resurrection of the dead and 
world judgment. With this in mind, more or less certainly and 
clearly, the modern Christian cannot, without schizophrenia, live 
with a clear and certain and living hope of the last things as envisaged 
by the orthodox tradition. 

The usual response of Church thinkers to this situation has been 
that theology is neither physics nor biology, and that the modern 
Weltbild is irrelevant to the Christian hope. ‘This view, shared by 
the liberal and neo-orthodox, has been stated bluntly by H. F. Rall 
in his book, Christianity. 


“It is necessary to distinguish here first between world picture and 
world view. By the former we mean a picture of the physical 
universe built upon science, by the latter a philosophy, a view of the 
world and life. Clearly it is our world view (Weltanschauung) 
rather than our world picture (Weltbild) that counts most”’ (p. 92). 


But it is evident that our theologians in practice have been unable 
to separate Weltbild from Weltanschauung; or, in discarding the 
pre-modern Weltbild, they have been forced to “reinterpret” the 
eschatology of the Church in terms of immortality, progress, or a new 
dimension of human experience. It is unnecessary to argue the 
merits and demerits of such interpretations. It is clear that so far 
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the Churches are without a hope that shall be a living hope for the 
Christian man who is also a modern man. It is clear that no hope is 
Christian unless it is living. And there is no hope of making a living 
hope, a hope that shall nourish faith and love, out of the traditional 
eschatologies of the Churches. The end of the world, in every 
respect, as to the time of its occurrence and as to the events to take 
place, has become a matter of doubt and not of hope. 


III. THe Two Reports 


The two Reports of ““The Advisory Commission on the Theme 
of the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches,” thought- 
ful and illuminating though they are, have not adequately met the 
issue raised by the modern Weltbild or the modern understanding 
of the cosmic process. The first Report deplores the fact that ‘‘to 
many also in the Churches the great cosmic hope of Christ’s coming 
has been replaced by a purely individual hope of survival after death.” 
It says, “the Churches have to discover precisely how truth which 
scientific work establishes, may be accepted, and the power of science 
to improve the conditions of man’s life used, while rejecting utterly 
the implication that such knowledge and power are the whole truth 
about man’s existence and destiny.” At the end of the first section 
of the Report is the following: ““There are those who have no hope of 
any future. ‘To them we have the joy of bringing the good news 
that Jesus Christ is Lord of all, that the future is in his hands, and 
that he is able to keep all that we commit to him against the day of 
his coming.” 

The second Report, prepared in the light of much criticism and 
suggestion, and more extensive than the first, holds on to the hope of 
the parousia as a future cosmic event. It decries apocalyptic pre- 
occupation “with extraneous themes such as the constitution of the 
world and angelic orders.’ It speaks of the “New Age” as “‘a new 
promise of glorious fulfillment even beyond the history of the earth.” 
The Report is full of references to a future when God’s redemptive 
activity will be completed “beyond earthly history.”” ‘We must look 
not only to the course of earthly history itself, but beyond it.” The 
Christian ‘“‘has already died with Christ and risen with him, yet he 
looks forward to the resurrection at the Last Day.” He is “promised 
a share also in his final victory,” ‘‘in completion of his saving work.” 
“The completion of his work, therefore, is still redemption, not 
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abrogation. It is the final redemption of both the Church, and ‘the 
whole created world’—at once judgment, transformation, and fulfill- 
ment.” “We have in him the assurance that the victory of righteous- 
ness will have the last word concerning all the injustices of earth.” 
“We have in him the assurance that a future awaits us in which there 
will be no more death, but in which the new man will live in a new 
world in the presence of the living God.” ‘For the purpose of 
preaching this Christian hope to all nations, God in his mercy has 
given us time between the coming of our Lord and his return.”’ 

It seems to us clear that the writers of the Reports are speaking of 
the future of man and the world or the cosmos. Conscious though 
they are that the nature of the parousia is a mystery, they think of it 
as an event which will occur at the end of “earthly history.” They 
do not know when this event will occur, but they believe that it shall 
occur. ‘They are looking forward to it, as they look backward to the 
Advent. They believe that the end of our history, of man, will be 
the end of the earth and also the end of the cosmos as we know it. 
They believe that this end shall be one of “judgment, transformation 
and fulfillment” for all who shall have lived and for human history as 
awhole. They believe that we shall live forever “in a new world in 
the presence of the living God.” So the earth shall not survive man, 
neither shall the universe survive the earth. The end shall come 
neither by freezing, nor by explosion, nor in any way anticipated by 
men who are supposed to be competent in knowing the probabilities 
of the case. It shall not be the end of human life, but the realization 
of God’s kingdom “of peace, of righteousness, of freedom, of life and 
of truth.” 

But is a modern Christian in a position to chose between the 
modern Weltbild together with scientific surmise with regard to the 
future and “the Christian hope’? Even while we reject the idea 
that science gives us “the whole truth about man’s existence and 
destiny,” are we in a position to turn our backs on the modern man’s 
understanding of, or questions about, the probable duration and 
end of history, or of the earth, or of the universe? It is true that 
human knowledge of the world changes, that we are not certain that 
our world-picture will be the same tomorrow as it is today; that after 
all there is no universal consensus as to the “nature of things” anyway. 
We have to be tentative with our prognostications of the future, and 
we must not be dogmatic about deductions from our knowledge. 
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All this is true. But still, does a Christian have the intellectual and 
moral right to exploit the insufficiency of human knowledge toward 
a “certain hope” which contradicts that knowledge? 

The writers of the Reports base their certain hope upon the present 
reality of “the New Age,” upon the new life of the Christian in the 
Church. It thus appears that the Christian must affirm as certain, 
on the basis of a new faith-experience in Christ, what he is tempted, 
or even constrained, to doubt, or even deny, as a man living and 
thinking in the modern world. 

There is a further difficulty in the published Reports which is of 
decisive consequence. ‘His coming is always near. So that we live 
as we pray, ‘Come quickly, Lord Jesus, come.’”” The conviction 
of the imminence of the parousia is essential to the Christian’s watch- 
ing, praying, and working. If the parousia is to be the “end of 
earthly history,’’ how can the modern man live with the hope of its 
imminence? Human history may well go on for millennia, even 
though it may end before or after we expect. If history is to go on 
for a long period after the present age, how is the Christian to live 
as though it were to end “soon’’? Surely, he cannot take the present 
crisis of civilization as the sign of the Lord’s imminent coming. He 
must defer this latter to a more or less distant future. He must be 
concerned not with a remote issue, but with the issues of the day in 
which he lives. He may then relax somewhat about eschatology and 
attend to his immediate responsibilities as a Christian. Thus the 
return of Christ at the end of history must necessarily become a far 
off event, vaguely anticipated, but of little significance for his life here 
and now. Is it really possible to identify the parousia with the end 
of history, and still exist in an eschatological crisis? 


IV. Hope IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


“In him [Christ] . . . we who first hoped in Christ have been 
destined and appointed to live for the praise of his glory. In him 
you also, who have heard the word of truth . . . were sealed with the 
promised Holy Spirit, which is the guarantee of our inheritance until 
we acquire possession of it, to the praise of his glory” (Eph. 1: 11-14). 
In the first part of this chapter of the letter to the Ephesians, the 
writer reminds his readers of the ‘“‘glorious grace which he bestowed 
upon us in the Beloved” in whom “we have redemption through his 
blood, the forgiveness of our trespasses” (vss. 6, 7). This act of God 
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is the source of “the hope in Christ.” Christians hope for “our 
inheritance” by the knowledge that God has “destined us in love” 
(vs. 5) to partake of his “‘plan for the fullness of time, to unite all 
things in him, things in heaven and things on earth” (vs. 10). Thus 
the remembrance of the work of Christ on our behalf is inevitably 
bound up with the hope of the age to come. The bond between 
memory and hope, however, is in the hearing of “the Gospel of your 
salvation” and in the power of the Holy Spirit. Hope, no less than 
faith, is rooted in the “immeasurable greatness of his power in us who 
believe, according to the working of his great might which he ac- 
complished in Christ when he raised him from the dead and made 
him to sit at his right hand in the heavenly places” (vss. 19-20). 
The same Spirit of God who raised Jesus from the dead opens “‘the 
eyes of your hearts” for a true knowledge of “‘the hope to which he 
has called you”’ (vs. 18). 

It is clear that “through the Spirit, by faith, we wait for the hope 
of righteousness” (Gal. 5: 5). ‘The Christian life, characterized by 
faith, hope, and love, is the work of the Spirit. Both the conviction 
that Christ is risen and the conviction that he will return are gen- 
erated in the Christian’s life “hid with Christ in God” (Col. 3: 3), a 
life formed by the love of God “‘poured into our hearts through the 
Holy Spirit which was given to us” (Rom. 5: 5). It is hope so gen- 
erated that does not “disappoint us’; a hope not for doubt and 
contention, but for peace and joy and righteousness in the Holy 
Spirit (Rom. 14: 17). 

Everything with regard to our hope depends at once upon Jesus 
Christ and upon the Holy Spirit; for we cannot confess that Jesus is 
Lord except through the Holy Spirit, as truly as that we do not 
confess the Holy Spirit except through Jesus Christ. 

In the Christian life, past, present, and future are together as well 
as in succession. The past is not “dead and gone” and the future is 
not mere ‘‘yet to be.” In memory, the past is alive and in anticipa- 
tion the future is also alive. God who delivered Israel is the living 
God who continues his mighty work. God who raised Jesus from 
the dead enables us to “walk in the newness of life’ (Rom. 6: 4) and 
makes us to partake of ‘the powers of the age to come” (Heb. 6: 5). 
If the past fills the mind as present power, by hope the future is made 
to come near. God brings both the past and the future into the 
present, and he fills the present with both the past and the future. 
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A new present, wrought by the Spirit of God and filled with his 
power and glory, binds the power and glory of the resurrection with 
the power and glory of the parousia, so that the past and the future 
are of the same assurance. ‘The strange certainty of the Biblical 
hope, in spite of obvious disappointment in apocalyptic expectation, 
can be understood only as the work of the Spirit in the making of the 
new man, or in uniting men with Christ crucified, risen, reigning, and 
tocome. As the Spirit creates a “new man,” he also creates a witness 
both to the resurrection and to the parousia, indeed to God the Father 
and to the Son. 

This is not the place to go into a full length account of the Christian 
life as wrought by the Spirit of God. However, several matters 
especially relevant to this discussion need to be mentioned. First, we 
do not know the activity of the Spirit apart from the struggle between 
him and the flesh. The righteousness, peace, and joy which we 
have in the Spirit are not apart from the sufferings and groanings 
which attend this struggle. The new man being created by the 
Spirit and the old man who refuses to decrease and to die—Jesus Christ 
and Satan, the righteousness of God and the righteousness of man, 
faith and law, obedience and rebellion, the new world and the old, 
are engaged in a dreadful controversy. It is in the midst of this 
controversy, and there alone, that we taste the powers of the age to 
come, and rejoice in the certainty of the parousia and of our re- 
demption. 

Secondly, faith is the new possibility of freedom for obedience 
effected by the Spirit in the midst of the struggle for righteousness. 
Faith is trust in God and peace in God. But there is no trust except 
as freedom to love God and our neighbor, and no peace except as 
courage to do God’s will. Our faith, as our whole life as Christians, 
is hidden. We experience faith as a new responsibility to follow 
justice and to practice mercy. Faith without obedience is a delusion, 
a product of desire which is both deceptive and empty. It generates 
false doctrine and false hope. However large it may loom as a 
private experience, however orthodox and sure it may be, however 
pious and beatific, faith which is not the fruit of the Spirit's strug- 
gle against inhumanity is counterfeit and futile. It is basic to the 
Biblical and Protestant faith that the knowledge of God and 
obedience to God are inseparable one from the other. Hence the 
peace and joy of faith or the knowledge of our God come to us in the 
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travail of seeking a ‘better world.” ‘There is also no hope except as 
we seek to obey God in loving our neighbor and in our concern for 
his well-being. ‘True hope is quickened as there is an increase of 
humanity among us. Whenever the Spirit wins a victory for truth 
and mercy, there is hope. 

In the third place, the time involved in the Christian hope is the 
time of hope for righteousness. ‘There is a time which marks the 
sequence of events in the physical world. ‘There is a time which 
marks the sequences in our inner life as we proceed toward our end 
in death. There is also a time which marks sequences as we are 
converted to a life of faith in God and obedience to God. As we 
live in this last kind of time we are neither absorbed in the physical 
world nor live in a self-consciousness induced by despair. We are 
so converted and made free that the time of our life is the time in 
which the Spirit triumphs over despair, and hope is born in our 
return to God the Father. As we become free for the creature’s 
consent to his destiny and to his God, for truth and mercy and peace, 
we live in a time in which events point to the Kingdom of God. We 
hope as those who have been made free from bondage to the world 
where death reigns, for service to God who is our Lord in life and 
in death. But when we so hope, we hope for the parousia; not as 
though Christ were absent, but with the faith that he reigns not in 
idleness but in a warfare, the end of which is his triumph. 

In short, the time of the Christian hope is neither “‘physical’’ time 
nor “existential” time. It is the time of the working of the Spirit of 
God; and the Spirit works for the making of the “new man” who 
lives in love and for peace among God’s creatures. ‘Living hope”’ is 
quickened in that love which will not rest while human beings are 
unable to live according to God’s work of Creation. 


V. THE SIGNS OF THE PAROUSIA 


Since the Christian knows the reign of the Triune God by faith, 
it cannot be stated too emphatically that he exists in the world of 
“stars and atoms,” in the time of his birth and death, of the rise and 
fall of nations, of the struggle of man for freedom from want and 
fear. He lives in a world of seedtime and harvest, cold and heat, 
summer and winter, day and night (Gen. 8: 22); of white men and 
colored men, of communists and capitalists, of justice and injustice, 
of peace and war, of innumerable possibilities of good and evil. 
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The Christian life is not an alternative to human life. There is 
no faith apart from humanity, and no hope apart from hunger and 
thirst for righteousness. “The atonement is known by freedom for 
obedience to the law of God. The resurrection is known by the 
life of freedom, and the parousia is hoped for by the fruits of freedom. 

What then do we hope for? We hope for the reign of God, for 
the coming of Jesus Christ in power and with glory. But how do 
we hope? We hope by our actions toward the increase of truth, 
faithfulness, and justice among us; by our concern for the hungry 
and the sick and the outcast; by our struggle against all evil which 
seeks to destroy God’s handiwork. We show our hope by using our 
opportunity, as given by God, that we may cease to do evil and learn 
to do good; by exercising whatever political power we may have, so 
that there may be less of man preying upon man and more of mutual 
comforting in the community. The hope of the parousia is not a 
substitute for the hope of righteousness. It is the hope in our “‘lesser 
hopes” as our life in Christ is in our life with our neighbor and our 
faith is in our action. As the Christian life is no substitute for 
human life, the New Testament for the old, the faith of Paul for 
the faith of Abraham, the Christian’s hope is no substitute for the 
hope of Israel. 

The Church believes in Jesus Christ who shall come to judge the 
living and the dead. It is not in vain that the judgment of the 
Messiah is at the center of the Christian hope. “For we must all 
appear before the judgment seat of Christ, so that each may receive 
good or evil, according to what he has done in the body” (II Cor. 
5: 10). We look forward to receiving good or evil. As we do in 
the body, we shall be judged by Jesus Christ. We look forward to 
the judgment as we live under the judgment of Christ, upon all our 
works, day by day, in our doing and not doing justly, in our loving 
and not loving mercy, in our walking and not walking humbly with 
our God. Christ who is to come is not sitting idly in heaven, like 
the god of the Epicureans (Calvin), and waiting for his turn and 
cue in the drama of redemption. He provides us daily with the 
signs of his coming and judging, according to what we do in the body. 
If we did not have these signs, we should know nothing of his coming 
no matter how fondly and laboriously we might imagine it. 

We have spoken of the Christian hope and the hopes of men. 
When people have bread, health, comfort, family, a good name, and 
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even when they love well and follow the creative life, they do not 
therefore live in peace. Man’s restive life finds no antidote to despair 
in the realization of his several hopes. The Christian, however, 
hopes in God, knowing that his life is not in vain. He knows him- 
self as a creature; therefore he knows, through Jesus Christ, that God 
the Creator shall bring His works to a proper issue. God who “was 
in Christ reconciling the world to himself,’ who turned the Cross into 
the resurrection, who creates a new man by the might of his Spirit, 
has no opposing power equal to himself and shall overthrow the 
powers of darkness and reign forever. It is this faith that makes a 
man to know himself as the creature; and in so knowing himself, he 
has the authentic Christian hope. 

The language of Christian eschatology is the language with which 
God has declared himself to be our life and our hope. The parousia, 
the resurrection, the judgment, the consummation, are all words 
which signify that our life is hid with God, and that our hope is in 
him. They are words with which God accommodates his truth to us, 
and declares himself a faithful Creator. ‘They spell out, as it were, 
God’s promise that he who has made us and saved us, being the un- 
changeable God, shall not forsake us. How else might God have 
spoken to his creatures except in the language of the Biblical 
eschatology? Since God is faithful, Christ shall come, the dead shall 
arise, all men shall be judged, and God shall reign forever. To 
believe in the God of the Bible is to hope with the hope of the Bible. 
But conversely, to hope according to Biblical eschatology is to hope 
in the God of the Bible. The language of Christian eschatology is 
theo-logical. It is neither mythical nor literal language. It is 
human language about God; and it is understood only in so far as 
God through it speaks as the faithful God, understood in our prayer 
that his will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 

We may not confuse the work of God with our work; but also, we 
may not separate them, for they are bound together by the Spirit. 
We may not say that when we do justly, we shall establish God's 
Kingdom. But also, we may not say that we hope for the Coming 
when we do not partake of the “powers of the age to come” in our 
warfare against the sin in us and the sin among us. Unless we re- 
ceive gratefully and with joy every sign of the Coming, having 
prayed and labored for it in hope, we shall know nothing either of 
God’s mercy or of God’s power. Jesus Christ died to make us free 
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for obedience or humanity. The Spirit strives with the flesh for 
the selfsame end. The strife continues, and we are indeed un- 
profitable servants. But we are servants; and it is as servants that 
we have a God, and believe and hope in him. 


VI. Hope IN THE NEw SITUATION 


So long as cosmic time and historical time were conceived as co- 
incident and co-extensive, Christians could look forward to “the end 
of history” as “the end of the world” and express their hope in literal 
images. ‘They could think of the creation of the world as the be- 
ginning of history and of the end of history as the end of the created 
world. Thus they could do away with the mystery of existence and 
live in the security of their knowledge both of the beginning and of 
the end of all things. 

Such security is no longer available to the Church. By the 
providence of God, it is our destiny to think in terms of a time before 
and a time after our history. The Church has no mandate to 
anathematize Christians’ awareness of time as men living in our age. 
We are no longer in a position to hold it as certain that the end of 
history shall be the end of the world. Hence any eschatology which 
consists in an expectation of the end of the cosmos is not essential to 
the Christian hope. It is most probable that the present historical 
process will continue a long, long time; so long a time as to make its 
end no matter of concern in our occupation with our opportunities. 
It is equally probable that the end of the world shall not come within 
any future conceivable to us. There is no authority, either of the 
Bible or of the Church, which can persuade us otherwise. It is the 
will of God that we live and think in a world where our history and 
the world process are not equally and similarly finite, where we can 
foresee a remote end to history but none to the world process. Our 
hope must be expressed with the acknowledgment that such is our 
destiny, one which we are neither to overlook nor bemoan, one which 
we have to receive with joy in the Spirit. 

By the same Spirit we know that our new position in the world is 
an act of divine grace which persuades us to make no reservations 
in faith. We are to live by truth as God bestows it upon us, and 
not by our fancy. God accommodates his truth to us not only in the 
humanity of him who is our Saviour but also in the secular nature of 
our hope. The new embarrassment of our minds with our images of 
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the eschata is a fruit of the Spirit turning us again to faith and hope, 
away from delusions produced by sin. It is an encouragement to 
“living hope” which grows not from dreams but from the warfare of 
the Church against evil. When idle curiosity is discouraged by the 
spectacle of a time to which no beginning and no end can be assigned, 
living faith, mindful of present responsibility before God, by its 
cleaving to God, receives the blessing of a hope which knows neither 
disappointment nor despair. Our very embarrassment with our 
eschatology becomes a source of hope. As the Spirit quickens, we 
refuse to deny our humanity. As we hunger and thirst for righteous- 
ness, as we cling to our humanity in the love of our neighbor as our- 
selves, we have the miracle of hope for the Coming of Christ. The 
recreation of the image of God in us, with its tokens of justice and 
mercy, becomes a foretaste of the powers of the age to come; and 
hope is born anew: hope for the parousia, by memory of the Incarna- 
tion and the making of the new man by the Spirit. As we are re- 
newed, so we remember “the Lord’s death till he come.” In the new 
man occurs the miracle of faith that Jesus is Christ and that he shall 
come to the glory of God the Father. 

Our inability to superimpose the traditional images of the eschata 
upon the world-process as we understand it, isa new inducement from 
the Spirit to hope as we obey. It makes good sense to the sinner that 
he should mind not the present but the future, not the temporal 
but the eternal. It is always easy to become fascinated with cosmic 
and “fabulous” events which are to occur at the end of the world, and 
to lose both taste and courage to be concerned with lesser things 
which make the difference between honoring God and neglecting 
him. What is a cup of water compared with Noah’s flood, or a piece 
of bread compared with the Banquet of the world to come! Yet we 
are done or undone as we offer or do not offer water to the thirsty 
and bread tothe hungry. There is no faith or hope that can take the 
place of love, even though there is no love without both faith and 
hope. 

Our secular hopes are vehicles of the Great Hope. God reigns 
by them. He gives us hope and courage through them. He pre- 
pares us for the things afar off through the things nearby, and con- 
fronts us with the last things through things that are first in the order 
of our responsibility as Christians. It has pleased God to veil the 
last things, so that we might not be distracted from the life he has 
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given us. It has pleased him, in his infinite wisdom, to reveal the 
Great Hope in the lesser hopes, so that we might not turn away from 
him and plunge ourselves into the abyss of atheism and death. 
Christ is already risen and reigns in the world. He is behind our 
mundane hopes as the Great Hope. We are to serve him toward the 
fulfillment of God’s end in our creation, to live together in common 
enjoyment of his providence; and in so serving him we are to know 
him as the Lord that is to come. 


VII. THE CHRIsTIAN’s OPPORTUNITY 


The Church cannot face the world today with an esoteric and 
doubtful hope. It is not farfetched to believe that we are forced to 
reconsider our hope by the new hopes of men in our world for a 
future of freedom and prosperity. Under God’s providence, and 
due to new powers at men’s disposal, powers derived from science and 
technology, multitudes of people all over the earth who have so far 
lived in penury, bondage, and fear have come to hope for a future in 
which they shall be delivered from the perennial miseries of man- 
kind due to injustice, ignorance, ill-health, and drudgery. World- 
lings, whether of communist or non-communist persuasion, have 
taken hold of this new hope and declared themselves its singleminded 
and relentless champions. They are all over the world blowing their 
horns and attracting followers by the million. They know the 
people’s hope and state it in clear and elemental terms, in terms of 
bread, shelter, health, and freedom! ‘They are out to produce a 
race of mankind happy in its possessions and enjoyments, without fear 
and without want. These people and the multitudes who follow 
them know their hope, and will pursue it with a zeal which no power 
can oppose or dampen. 

We are in no position, rationally and morally, to construe the 
Christian hope as concerned with a far off event which shall be only 
more desirable and more exciting than authentically human hopes 
for the good of the creature who needs food, friendship, good health, 
and comfort. Since God made us human beings, the good life can 
be none other than the enjoyment of those palpable and earthly goods 
which make for a decent life. ‘The eschata we hope for can be none 
other than the creature’s knowledge of God and his good in a common 
life under God. 
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The difference between the Christian hope and our hopes is the 
difference “under God.” ‘The controversy of the Church with the 
world (for there indeed is a controversy) is not that the latter hopes 
are not the legitimate good of the creature. It is that the world does 
not hope “under God.” But what does that mean? It means that 
the world fails to acknowledge, rather repudiates, the problem of sin 
as the decisive problem of man. It is the Gospel of the Church that 
Jesus Christ has delivered man from the power of “‘sin and death,” 
and thus has established a new possibility of health and well-being in 
the world. It is the Christian understanding of the human problem 
that without obedience to the law of God there can be no just and 
wholesome common life. “The Church insists that such obedience 
is inseparable from freedom from death and freedom for a love of 
our neighbor as ourselves. It insists that without trust in God for 
life itself, man’s pursuit of a humane existence deteriorates into a 
lust for power and all the miseries of inhumanity which follow from 
it. It is the faith of the Church that Jesus Christ in the wholeness 
of his career is the wisdom of God and the power of God for the 
realization of authentic community, a community of men who live 
together in justice and prosperity; that he is God’s agent toward a 
good life in that he has delivered us from the ultimate despair of the 
creature concerning his life. ‘The world will not acknowledge this 
despair, the despair in sin; hence the sum of its works, even while it 
seeks life, is death. “The Christian hope is the removal of this despair. 
Hence it is the hope that preserves all good hope from turning into 
evil. It is the hope which undergirds and purifies and quickens our 
“lesser hopes,’ and contains the promise of their fulfillment. It is 
the substance, the solidity, the efficacy, of all truly human hopes. 
Without it all hope is in vain. ; 

The Churches have no choice (except in irresponsibility before 
God) but to receive thankfully and actively the hopes which God 
has placed before us and our fellowmen in our present world. The 
Churches have no choice but to express their hope in Christ in terms 
of the hopes of the people for a wholesome and dignified existence in 
this world. The hope that puts us not to shame is not a distant and 
doubtful hope, but a hope that comes to possess us when in freedom 
to Christ we strive to love our neighbor as ourselves, to own and 
confirm his humanity as Christ’s brother with singleness of mind and 
purpose for the satisfaction of his creaturely needs. 





TIME AND ETERNITY IN BIBLICAL 
THOUGHT 


By Eric C. Rust 


with the Biblical understanding of time. It is probably 

true to say that Greek rather than Hebrew ideas have only 
too often colored Biblical exegesis at this point, with the result that 
the full significance of the eschatological framework of the Old and 
New Testaments has not been grasped. Of recent years we have 
been reminded frequently that the Hebrew mind had a distinctive and 
realistic view of time and of the movement of history. This century 
has seen a preoccupation with eschatology, particularly in New Testa- 
ment studies, chiefly because of the significant work of Johannes 
Weiss and Albert Schweitzer. Since these two scholars challenged 
the liberalizing views of Jesus which sought to free him from his 
so-called “apocalyptic framework,’ Biblical scholarship has recog- 
nized increasingly how essential to the thought and work of our Lord 
the eschatological concepts really are. Rudolf Otto,» W. G. Kum- 
mel,? C. H. Dodd,* T. W. Manson,* William Manson,° Oscar Cull- 
mann,® Rudolf Bultmann’ have reminded us, each in his own dis- 
tinctive way, of how large a part crisis and eschatology played in 
Jesus’ understanding of himself and his mission, and also in the in- 
terpretation of his person and work by the early Church. 

Along with this has come an increasing recognition of the unity of 
Holy Scripture and of the dependence of the New Testament thought 
upon the Hebrew modes of thinking. It is now widely accepted, 
as it was not a generation ago, that the essentially formative factor in 
the interpretative thinking of the early Church was the Old Testa- 
ment and not the widespread atmosphere of Hellenistic thought. 
It is true that this may be pressed too far, for it is difficult to deny 
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completely the part played by Hellenistic ideas in the consciousness of 
many New Testament writers, and it cannot be said, in particular, 
that Greek ideas must be eliminated completely from the New Testa- 
ment time-consciousness. Yet ultimately the New Testament is 
basically one with the Old, and it is to the Hebrew consciousness that 
we must turn if we would really understand the minds of its writers, 
Two modern scholars illustrate how necessary it is to hold a fair 
balance between the extremes. Professor C. H. Dodd, to whom all 
Biblical scholars will be indebted for many generations to come, has 
yet retained what many would feel to be the Platonic approach in 
his “realized eschatology.” On the other hand, Professor Oscar 
Cullmann is at too great pains to eliminate from the idea of eternity 
all Platonic elements and so to make it merely unbounded and un- 
ending temporal succession. Between such positions the truth must 
lie, with the balance more on the latter approach than the former. 


I 


Before we launch into a detailed discussion of the Biblical thought, 
it may be well to outline the difference between the Hebrew and 
Greek points of view. The Hebrew view of time we shall find to 
be realistic and existential. ‘Time had to be reckoned with and 
there was no escape from its inexorable movement, which time be- 
tokened. Man lived in a world where the experience of time mat- 
tered. ‘Time was bound up in his decisions, and was given to him 
that he might decide his destiny. We have no Greek flight from the 
realm of becoming to the world of being, of eternal values. ‘The sig- 
nificance of this world is that it is not merely a moving image of eter- 
nity, but a realm into which the eternal order breaks and discloses 
itself; not a mere changing realm striving to copy an eternal and 
unmoving original, but a sphere of activity in which the eternal is 
dynamically at work and in which man may encounter the living 
God. For the Greek, and for Aristotle in particular, the ultimate 
good is above and not in the temporal process. For the Hebrew, 
the ultimate good is to be found, not in an unmoved mover who sits 
unchanging and unmoved above the flux of time, but in a living 
God who lifts up the temporal order into his purpose and actualizes 
his will within it. Hence the temporal events of life may become 
filled with eternity for the Hebrew, as for the Greek they cannot. 
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Now if God meets man in the temporality of his earthly existence, 
this does not mean that God may be approached everywhere and at 
all times. ‘The eternal order everywhere sustains and undergirds 
the temporal. It is not remote from it, but creatively active within 
it. Yet a saving knowledge of that eternal order is not granted to 
man at every point of human history and individual existence. God 
has his times for dealing with men and nations. The Greek, like the 
Hebrew, believed that the ultimate reality, the eternal order, was the 
dimension of depth behind the time process, the ground of the proc- 
ess of becoming. For him, however, this ultimate reality was to be 
discovered by metaphysical speculation in which man passed beyond 
the realm of becoming by rational processes and intuition. It was 
always and everywhere discoverable once a man penetrated into the 
depth of things. The Hebrew did not indulge in metaphysical 
speculation, nor did he believe that primarily a man could know 
ultimate reality by penetrating the deeps of becoming on the basis of 
logical processes of thought. ‘The ultimate reality was hidden by the 
processes of time, and man’s reason, misdirected by sin, was insufh- 
cient for him by searching to find out God. At certain points of 
time, however, God had disclosed himself redeemingly. Such self- 
disclosures were acts of grace to which a man or a nation must respond 
in penitence and obedient faith. Faith, not rational dialectic, was 
the organ of understanding. Knowledge of the Eternal came 
through the act of the will in which a man responded to an encounter 
with the living God in history and at specific points of time. For 
the Hebrew, the emphasis fell upon revelation, not speculation. 
History and time became significant. They were no longer mean- 
ingless. Ultimate reality was their hidden and secret ground, and 
through them that reality could become savingly present. Salvation 
must take place within history, and not by transcendence of history. 


II 


In Hebrew thought the emphasis falls upon the concrete content 
of time, and not upon its chronological measure. Hours, days, 
months, and years are defined not by anything so abstract as a time 
scale, but by the stuff that fills them and makes them significant. 
H. W. Robinson calls attention to the “constant emphasis on the 
concrete aspect, the actual content and quality of time, and on absence 
of anything that might be called a mathematical or philosophical 
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interest.””* Pedersen writes most emphatically that “for the Israelite 
time is not merely a form ora frame. ‘Time is charged with substance 
or, rather, it is identical with its substance; time is the development of 
the very events.’’® It is thus understandable that clock or chrono- 
logical time has little place in Biblical thought. Anything so abstract 
as a framework of time within which things happen is remote from 
the concrete approach of the Hebrew mind. ‘Time was bound up 
with the events that filled it. ‘They constituted its stuff. 

The characteristic Hebrew word for “time,” ‘eth, carries this con- 
notation of filled time, but the other time-words, “‘day,’’ yém, and 
“year,” shanah, are also realistically rather than chronologically char- 
acterized. They are identified by their content. Sometimes this 
content may be the normal events of nature. On other occasions it 
may be significant events in the course of human life. On others it 
may be historical happenings and movements or crises in an individ- 
ual existence. We shall consider examples of these in turn, and shall 
seek to show how central is the theological understanding of time. 


III 


Even in the matter of the division of the day, it is the realistic and 
not the abstract chronological motif that is found. It is not equal 
lengths of duration that matter. The sun has a life of its own, and 
the day is characterized in its parts by the contents of the sun’s life. 
Jeremiah pictures the cries of those who are storming Jerusalem and 
shows the threefold division of the day: 


Prepare ye war against her; 

Arise, and let us go up at noon, 

Woe unto us! for the day declineth, 

For the shadows of the evening are stretched out (Jer. 6: 4). 


But, as Pedersen cogently puts it: “the decisive factors are the differ- 
ent peculiarities of the sun which leave their different impress upon 
everything. ‘Morning’ is everything connected with the sun driving 
away the darkness with its rays; ‘high light’ is everything which hap- 
pens in connection with the clear noon-day sun, also called the ‘glow 
of the day’ or the ‘glow of the sun’; the ‘breeze of the day’ is the time 
of the day which is characterized by the cool evening breeze of 
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Palestine.” *° ‘Thus the “day” has its fixed ‘‘times’” which are differ- 
entiated by their relation to the life of the sun. In a similar way 
the months are differentiated on the basis of content in relation to the 
life of the moon and the life of nature. A month will be known by 
its content—the month of rain, the month of flowering, the month of 
ingathering. From seed time to harvest, month follows month in 
the course of year. As year follows year, the times, months and days 
which are differentiated by contents associated with the cycles of 
nature, recur. The Hebrew could say of them that they are re- 
newed. Spring is thus the “return of the year” (II Sam. 11: 1; I 
Kings 20: 22, 26). Indeed time is so concrete and alive in the more 
primitive Hebrew thought that, as Pedersen reminds us, it can come 
to life again. When the mysterious “three” visit Abraham by the 
terebinths of Mamre, this theophanic manifestation of Jehovah de- 
clares that he will redeem ‘“‘when the time revives,” that is to say, at 
the same season in a year’s time (Gen. 18: 10, 14). Thus the months 
revive in the succession of the years, as do other times and seasons 
whose stuff is bound up with the cycle of nature. 

We have no space to press much further the association of “times” 
with natural events. One interesting instance may be cited from 
the work of the Chronicler. He records a speech of Ezra which 
speaks of the “time of much rain” (Ezra 10: 13). This phrase may 
be better rendered from the Hebrew “the time was rains,” a re- 
minder of the concrete identification of time with its content. So 
times, days, months, and years may be marked by natural happen- 
ings—pruning and fruitage, sowing and reaping, the drying up of 
the wadis and the giving birth by the hinds and the wild-goats. Yet 
all these are significant times only because they matter for man as 
he goes forth to his labor and his work until evening. It is what 
he encounters in them and his response to the challenge they pre- 
sent which really matter. 

The etymology of the word ‘eth is significant at this point. It 
probably comes from the Hebrew word meaning “to answer,” and 
thus it could be rendered “occurrence” in the sense of that which 
we encounter or which encounters us. “Time,” writes H. W. Rob- 
inson, “is that which meets you on your path through life.” ** Hence 
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what is important in the Hebrew time-consciousness at least involves 
human purpose and existence. Koheleth reminds us that: 


To every thing there is a season, 
And a time to every purpose under heaven (Ecc. 3: 1). 


He differs from the normal Hebrew approach which regards time as 
full of meaning, and is almost Greek in his emphasis upon the futil- 
ity and vanity of human existence. Yet he is characteristically He- 
brew in his view of “times”’ as significant when filled by the actuali- 
zation of human purpose, by the fructifying of some intention, by 
the fulfillment of duties and obligations, by the pursuit of love and 
hate, by the carrying out of religious observance. He gives a long 
and impressive list of such times (cf. 3: 1-8). ‘There is an appointed 
time for everything, even though, for Koheleth, such times bring 
nothing in their train. Just because of his skepticism, it is the more 
significant to find him bringing out the note of content by which 
times are characterized and linking this up with decision and purpose. 

Here is the real crux of the Hebrew time-consciousness. ‘The He- 
brew did not think of time abstractly as a flowing stream nor was he 
concerned with psychological time. He knew of “times” rather than 
time, and such times were times of opportunity, moments that pos- 
sessed human significance because of what a man met in them and 
of the response which he made. ‘Thus the time to do a thing may 
come, but it gains importance only when its opportunity is seized and 
it is filled with decision and action. 


IV 


This brings us to the centrality of the thought of God in the Old 
Testament understanding of time. God requires the temporal proc- 
ess for the fulfillment of his purposes in human existence, and men’s 
times acquire a peculiar significance because they are related to God's 
purpose and appointed by him. They are his appointed times, and 
one word mo‘edh, often used to describe fixed religious festivals, is 
derived from the root “to appoint.” The Hebrew had no place in 
his scheme of things for what today we call “secondary causes.” All 
events, in nature and history alike, rested back directly upon the di- 
vine will. If the special times bring their challenges and opportu- 
nities, there is nothing fortuitous about them; they spring out of that 
divine background which is present throughout the created order. 
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The challenges and opportunities are God meeting man in judgment 
and in mercy, and the decisions they evoke are fateful for man, de- 
cisive of the destiny of a nation or of an individual. 

In this sense the times filled with natural events also possess a theo- 
logical significance. Seedtime and harvest, summer and winter, cold 
and heat, day and night, are such that, in responding to the possi- 
bilities which they open up, man is responding to God. The times 
themselves, too, by their very regularity, are reminders of the un- 
changing “‘covenant-loyalty’’ of Jehovah (Gen. 8: 22). 

Far more significant are the moments of history which are fraught 
with destiny. God so controls the time experience of individual 
men and of nations that human existence and history come to have 
a divine meaning. God has his times for dealing with individuals 
and with peoples, often using human instruments as the means of 
his visitation. He has his appointed seasons of activity. For the 
individual, he has his time when he may be found (Ps. 32: 6). This 
is the acceptable time, the time of his favor, when the prayer of the 
Psalmist may rise before him (Ps. 69: 13). But he has also his times 
of anger (Jer. 18: 23). Such times are times of vengeance when he 


will make his enemies as a fiery furnace (Ps. 21: 9). So, too, with 
nations. ‘There is a time for Israel to seek Jehovah, as Hosea can 
declare (Hos. 12: 2), while Second Isaiah can say to the exiles: 


In an acceptable time have I answered thee, 
And in a day of salvation have I helped thee (Isa. 49: 8). 


For the prophetic consciousness, indeed, history was a succession of 
“times,” each possessing its own religious significance, and each un- 
der the rule of God. Such times might be times of judgment or 
times of deliverance, according to the divine ordaining, and the 
prophet, sharing in the counsels of God, so declared them, demand- 
ing of the people the appropriate response. God thus determines 
the content of each time, and, although human factors are present 
and natural forces may play their part, all are but instruments in his 
hand. The contemporary situation becomes, for the prophet, full 
of theological significance. Before the Exile, such times were more 
often filled with judgment than with mercy, although the prophets 
never ceased to believe that even the judgment was but the underside, 
the strange work, of the divine covenant-love, chesedh. Because he 
was a just God, Jehovah was a Saviour. Jeremiah foresees a day of 
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visitation when men will look for healing only to find that God with- 
holds it and to experience dismay because of their sin (Jer. 8: 12, 15). 
Yet though he refers repeatedly to such times of divine visitation 
upon a sinful nation, he also foresees the day when Jehovah will make 
a new covenant with his people, and when, at long last, his chesedh 
shall prevail (Jer. 31: 31). A careful examination of the prophetic 
writings discloses how frequently times, days, and years may be char- 
acterized in the prophetic vocabulary by such theological content. 
We find the divinely filled events described variously as the time of 
Jehovah’s visitation and the day of vengeance, as the acceptable time 
of Jehovah and the year of his favor, and as the day of salvation which 
he has ordained (Isa. 34: 8; 61: 2; 49: 8; Jer. 50: 27). 


Vv 


In such passages we are approaching eschatological usage and some- 
times are actually in it. The prophet was very conscious that so 
often the inner content of Jehovah’s times, his sovereign power, was 
hidden, and hence he looked for the final vindication of that sov- 
ereignty, when what was hidden would be unveiled. ‘This would 
be the “Day of Jehovah,” when God would finally intervene in hu- 
man history to establish his righteousness and to do away with sin. 
Then he would judge and remake his people. Then the veiled di- 
vine activity behind all history would be made plain. We have 
no space to enter into the question of the origin of this eschatological 
idea. We shall assume that W. R. Smith * and H. W. Robinson * 
have the essence of the matter when they hold that it is an extension 
of the idea of filled time and that initially the day of Jehovah meant 
the day of Yahweh’s triumph in battle and of his victory over his 
enemies. In popular thought, this day would be one when Israel 
would be established in a privileged position, with no regard to moral 
issues. In Amos, however, it is proclaimed to be a time of judgment, 
filled with darkness and not light. In large measure this emphasis 
on judgment remains throughout the pre-exilic period, though its 
severity is tempered in the prophetic consciousness by the hope of a 
remnant that shall survive its purging. With the Exile, the note 
changes from judgment to comfort, but the eschatological note per- 
sists and is steadily heightened in effect as apocalyptic comes to re- 
place prophecy. 


12. The Prophets of Israel, p. 398. 
13. Op. cit., pp. 138 ff. There is here an excellent critique of the different views. 
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In prophecy, the Day of the Lord is pictured as a temporal hap- 
pening, occurring through human instruments and due to take place 
in the imminent future—a prophetic foreshortening of time. It is, 
however, so heightened in description that the supernatural aspect 
becomes increasingly dominant. It is God’s day, when all his deal- 
ings with Israel and his activity in history will be summed up, 
brought to a focus. Just because it is his day, metaphors are piled 
up and the natural phenomena exaggerated, as a reminder that it 
is peculiarly the time of his sovereign activity and direct intervention. 

The abnormal effects and the use of hyperbole and metaphor are 
more marked as we pass into the realm of apocalyptic from the dis- 
tinctively prophetic. Human instruments disappear, and there is a 
direct and catastrophic supernatural inbreak. The transformations 
and radical changes in nature show that the Day of the Lord is no 
ordinary day. ‘The sun and the moon will be darkened and the earth 
will shake (Joel 3: 15). Indeed it is “the time of the end,” a phrase 
which expresses its finality so far as this world is concerned and which 
is fully eschatological, referring, to quote Charles, “definitely to the 
advent of the Kingdom” ** (Dan. 11: 35, 40; 12: 4,9). Elsewhere the 
seer declares that ‘‘the end shall be at the time appointed,” a state- 
ment full of theological significance and indicative of the divine 
control over, and determination of, the end of this order (Dan. 11: 
27). Often it is sufficient for the prophets to describe the eschato- 
logical event merely as “that time” or “that day.’’ Jeremiah, and 
Zephaniah to a lesser degree, can so speak of it without any specific 
definition and association with the meaningful phrase “day of Je- 
hovah.”” This shows that for Jeremiah and his contemporaries the 
phrase had a unique and accepted significance as descriptive of God’s 
great and final intervention. All times were God’s times, for his 
challenge came in all the crisis times of history, but this was peculiarly 
his time. 

Not only did the prophets look forward, but they also looked back. 
The God in whose name they speak is he who delivered his people at 
the Red Sea and “cut” the covenant with them on Sinai. Hence 
Amos and Hosea can look back to the time when Israel was a child 
and God loved him, when Jehovah called his son out of Egypt and 
wooed his bride in the wilderness. Jeremiah can speak of the new 
covenant only because he can look back to the first covenant, to the 


14. R. H. Charles, The Book of Daniel. 
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election and making of Israel. The prophets speak with one su- 
preme time behind them, in which God had shown his saving power 
and in which the actualization of the divine plan of salvation began. 
They speak with the other kairos still future, in which God shall 
surely consummate the purpose that lies behind the election of Is- 
rael, shall purge and remake the nation. So all history is girded by 
God’s sovereign will. Israel’s history begins in a time that is filled 
with his activity. It will be consummated in a time again filled with 
his activity. In between, every filled time becomes pregnant with de- 
cision and alive with his presence in judgment and in mercy. Pro- 
fessor John Marsh * has called our attention to the fact that in Deu- 
teronomy |: 20 there is a recurrent use of the phrase “‘at that time” 
to describe the sequence of events associated with the deliverance 
from Egypt. The association of this phrase with the initial as well 
as with the final time of God is a reminder that the ultimate con- 
summation but fulfills that which was initiated in the primal act of 
election and covenant. It is within such a framework of election 
and eschatology, of times filled with the sovereign and redemptive 
activity of God, that the Hebrew time-consciousness must be under- 
stood. 
VI 


What are we to say of the order which shall supervene upon human 
history in the Day of Jehovah? In the prophetic hope its scene is 
this earth, and there is no indication that time will cease. It will 
mark the end of the present historical order, but the temporal lan- 
guage is retained to describe it. It is enough, for the purpose of 
differentiation, to think of the age that shall follow as marked by a 
quality of permanence which the present order lacks. Judah will 
abide for ever and Jerusalem from generation to generation (Joel 
3: 20). The child shall die a hundred years young (Isa. 65: 20). 
The sun shall not set nor the moon wane and die, for Jehovah shall 
be the everlasting light of his people (Isa. 60: 20). Even at evening 
time there shall be light, for there shall be no sunset (Zech. 14: 7). 

Already here we are coming to the use of the word ‘olam which 
represents the idea of “eternity” in Old Testament thought, and we 
can make no further judgment until we have considered this idea. 
We must, however, note two things. The first is that so long as the 


15. The Fulness of Time, 1952, pp. 47 ff. This is a most valuable piece of work; cf. also 
Marsh’s article on “Time” in Richardson’s A Theological Word-Book of the Bible, 1950. 
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idea of solidarity remained and as the generations lived on in their 
successors, the problem of personal immortality and of individual 
resurrection was not a live issue. “The consequence was that the 
scene of the consummated kingdom could be on this earth, with 
transformations in which even the animal order would participate. 
Once life after death became a problem for faith, as it did in the 
period when apocalyptic was replacing prophecy, the typically He- 
brew belief in resurrection became central, and the scene of consum- 
mation was often shifted beyond the earthly scene to a totally new 
world order. ‘The ‘‘age-to-come”’ became, by the time of our Lord, 
the characteristic phrase wherewith to describe this new order which 
would supervene at the Day of Jehovah. In it, the resurrected faith- 
ful would enjoy eternal bliss. Sometimes this resurrection occurs 
on a restored earth in which paradisal conditions have been renewed. 
At other times it is a glorified and recreated order which becomes the 
scene of the resurrected life. Finally, we see emerging the thought 
of an interim Messianic Age on this earth to be followed by a final 
and eternal age-to-come, in which the form of this world would be 
done away, as, for example, in II Esdras. Once more we can make 
no final judgment as to the nature of this age-to-come until we have 
discussed the meaning and implications of the Greek word aiwp, 
which is employed in the phrase. It certainly involves considerable 
ambiguity, and later Rabbinical speculation was hard set to describe 
the kind of life involved. In the Babylonian Talmud we have one 
interesting parallel to Christian thought—‘“The Age to come is not 
like this age. In the Age to come there is no eating and drinking, 
no begetting of children, no bargaining, no jealousy and hatred, no 
strife; but the righteous sit with their crown on their heads enjoying 
the effulgence of the Shekinah, as it is said, “They beheld God, and 
ate and drank (Ex. 24: 11)—they were satisfied with the radiance of 
God’s presence; it was food and drink to them” (Babylonian Talmud, 
Berakoth 17a [Rab.]). 

The second point to make is that apocalyptic switches the em- 
phasis from the present to the future and thereby tends to take 
meaning out of history. For the prophet, history mattered and the 
Day of the Lord was a vindication and fulfillment of the processes at 
work in it. History was being directed toward that great divine in- 
tervention, when its ambiguities and the transitoriness of life would 
cease and when God’s purpose for his people, now already in process 
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of actualization, would be accomplished. Hence the prophet inter- 
preted history in the light of the past event of the Exodus and of the 
future Day of Jehovah when the election of Israel would attain its 
true end. Yet even the prophetic view carried in itself the seeds of 
a negation of history. Jeremiah and Ezekiel, despairing a man’s ca- 
pacity to repent and obey of himself, look for a new covenant when 
the Day of the Lord dawns. ‘That new covenant, at the end and thus 
beyond this historical order, will achieve what God’s confrontation 
of man within history does not achieve. With the Apocalyptists, the 
despair of history becomes central. ‘The age-to-come is thought of 
in terms of the negation of history, rather than of fulfillment. The 
emphasis falls on the glorious future age when the elect shall be res- 
urrected to share in eternal bliss. What mattered most was that this 
age was surely coming, and in the light of this, the elect could endure 
the trials and contradictions of history. Succession, not fulfillment, 
characterized the apocalyptic view of the ultimate consummation. 
It waited for Christianity to become the true heir of the prophetic 
consciousness, to find the fulfillment achieved within history, and so 
to give full significance to historical events.** 


VII 


If God acts in history so that time has significance for him, how 
does the Hebrew think of the eternal order? What was the relation 
of time to the divine consciousness and how was God’s life as the liv- 
ing God set in contrast to that of his creation? We have already re- 
marked that the Day of Yahweh is regarded as a historical event and 
that temporal images are retained for the new era which it ushers in. 
God’s final inbreak into this historical order does not seem to have 
implied, for the prophetic consciousness, the suspension of time. It 
means the end of the contemporary order, but even the age-to-come 
(on this earth, and one in which God’s sovereignty is perfectly ex- 
pressed) is not a negation of time whatever more may be involved. 
In so far as this coming era has any resemblance at all to the life of 
God, whose will it fulfills, we may find at least some indication of 
the form of God’s eternity. It certainly indicates at once that the 
Hebrew had no view of the divine life as a timeless being. Still more 
important in this connection is the prophetic view of history. The 
very belief in God’s intervention in history, that our times are truly 


16. Cf. John Marsh, op. cit., pp. 139 ff. 
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his times, that all history is overruled by him and brought to a focus 
in the past time of deliverance at the Exodus and the future time of 
the consummation of his sovereign will—all this suggests that God 
requires time for the fulfillment of his plans, that time has meaning 
for him and that his eternity cannot be the total negation of time. 

The most significant word in this connection is ‘olam. There is 
still some debate as to its etymological root. Orelli*’ derived it 
from the root “‘to hide,” and suggested that ‘olam is time whose bor- 
ders are not perceptible or nonexistent. Barth,** G. R. Driver,’ and 
H. W. Robinson *” prefer to derive it from an Akkadian root which 
signifies something spatially or temporally remote. ‘The idea of re- 
moteness is certainly present in Old Testament usage, where ‘olam 
can denote the remote past and is so used to designate the giants who 
sprang from the illicit relations of angels and the daughters of men 
(Gen. 6: 4). It is also used to describe the patriarchs of Israel (Josh. 
24: 2). The mountains and hills, too, are ancient, stretching back 
into the remote past (Gen. 49: 6; Deut. 33: 15). Finally, in the 
earlier Pentateuchal traditions, God is the ancient god (Gen. 21: 33), 
while Habakkuk can say of the Holy One who comes from mount 
Paran in his glory that “His ways are as of old” (Hab. 3: 6). Already 
here we are touching upon the theological significance of the word, 
but, before we discuss this further, we may note that ‘olam can also 
be used to describe the remote future. ‘The seed of David shall en- 
dure “for ever,” like the sun and the moon (Ps. 89: 36), while the 
desolation of Babylon, consequent upon the divine judgment, will 
last into the long distance of time. 

The usages cited so far have a temporal connotation yet they also 
carry the sense of permanence. It is true that sometimes the phrase 
“for ever” applies to a single life time, as when Hannah vows to take 
Samuel to Shiloh that he may abide there “for ever” (I Sam. 1: 22). 
Yet even then it indicates an unchangeable condition. It is also used 
of a number of life times, and the same thought can be detected. 
The leprosy of Gehazi is to be passed on to his seed “for ever” (II 
Kgs. 5: 27). Generally ‘olam describes the whole duration of na- 
ture and of history. We have seen already that the idea of “ages” 


17. Die hebriiischen Synonyma der Zeit und Ewigkeit, 1871, p. 60. 

18. In Zeitschift der deutschen morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, 1890, p. 685. 

19. Appendix to Brabant’s Time and Eternity in Christian Thought, 1935, p. 235. 
20. Op. cit., p. 113. 
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is a late one, and the word ‘olam is not used in the Old Testament 
to describe the periods into which history was divided in apocalyptic 
thought. It indicates long and undefined durations of time. For 
the specific durations of history the word “generation” is employed, 
while ‘olam carries with it the sense of what endures through the 
ages or “generations.” History consists of the “generations,” each 
defined in a specific way, but ‘olam is that which lasts through them. 

Pedersen has consequently defined eternity as the concentrated or 
primeval time from which the generations spring and into which they 
are fused. It is the whole which embraces all “times” and which 
provides the substratum for their existence. He writes, “Eternity 
[‘olam] is not the sum of all individual periods [of history], nor even 
this sum with something added to it, it is ‘time’ without subdivision, 
that which lies behind it, and which displays itself through all times. 
. . . History is upheld by the generation; it springs from primeval 
time, concentrated in the life of the fathers in whom the life of the 
family lives.” ** Eternity is thus like the whole that is greater than 
its parts. This mode of thinking is characteristic of the Hebrew con- 
sciousness, though we must beware of reading into it too much of 
modern organicism. Man was envisaged as a psycho-physical whole 
in which any part may come to represent the whole and may contain 
the concentrated presence and activity of the whole self. The na- 
tion, nature, and the individual “kinds” or species were also thought 
of as wholes capable of psychic as well as physical responses. Peder- 
sen would think of the generations and all “times” as within the 
whole of “eternity” which provides the enduring substratum, which 
is present behind every “time,” and which may be specially concen- 
trated in any one time. ‘The analogy must not be pressed too far, 
of course, but it can be a fruitful one. The Psalmist can say: 


He hath remembered his covenant for ever [l*olam] 
The word he commanded to a thousand generations (Ps. 105: 8). 


God’s covenant with Noah is to be “‘for generations of eternity’ (Gen. 
9: 12), while as Pedersen suggests, when we read that the throne of 
David is established for ever, the meaning is that it will pervade the 
successive generations because it is grounded in primeval time (II 
Sam. 7: 29). 


21. Op. cit., p. 491. 
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Vill 


Already we have come to the theological significance of ‘olam, and 
we can understand how the word can be used of God. On the one 
hand, we have found the idea of permanence emerging, especially in 
regard to natural objects like hills and the heavenly bodies, which 
have been of old and shall be for ever. ‘This, as many passages show, 
was evidently a point of departure for the thought of the unchanging 
permanence of God. ‘The Psalmist can chant: 


Before the mountains were brought forth, 

or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 

even from the most ancient time to the most remote future, 
thou are God (Ps. 90: 2). 


Compared with God, the Creator, even the hills have but a limited 
existence. His life goes behind creation, and far beyond the end of 
this natural world. He endures. He is, indeed, the ancient God— 
el ‘olam (Gen. 21: 33), and “the ancient of days” (Dan. 7: 9, 13, 22). 
He is the High and Lofty One who sits enthroned for ever (Isa. 57: 
15). Here, quite clearly, the thought can be construed at the level 
of unending time. God's eternity is time without limits. Yet it is 
not subject to the ambiguities, transitoriness, and frustrations of 
creaturely time. It is significant that his eternal being is pictured 
in the images of pre-existence and post-existence. He was before 
the world was created (Ps. 89: 2), and he will be when heaven and 
earth are gone (Ps. 101: 26 ff.). Thus his unending eternity stands 
over against the time of the world, limited by creation and the Day 
of Jehovah. Furthermore, there is a permanence in God which per- 
sists behind the changes of our temporal existence. The Psalmists 
can sing of his everlasting righteousness and celebrate his unchanging 
chesedh (Ps. 119: 142, 144; 103: 17). The temporality and tran- 
sience of nature stand in contrast to God’s Word which expresses his 
will and which remains unchanged for ever (Isa. 40: 8). The divine 
glory is, indeed, unfading, and a bright manifestation that abides 
eternally (Ps. 104: 31). God is the unwearied One, tireless in his 
energy (Isa. 40: 28). Yet all this permanence, as the last passage 
underlines, is the permanence of the living God, and not of an “un- 
moved mover” or of timeless pure being. We may be over-imagina- 
tive in suggesting that, if God were timeless, he would have no life. 
Yet this would express the realistic outlook of the Hebrew mind. 
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Unending time and permanence seem integral to and expressive of 
the Old Testament understanding of God’s eternity. 

Can we say more than this? Here we have to bear in mind what 
has just been said about eternity as primeval time. If Pedersen’s 
interpretation of the Hebrew mind be correct, eternity is time with 
a difference, and the difference is more than a quantitative one. 
Eternity is more than the mere summation of “times”; it is the 
primeval time in which all have their ground. In this sense, too, 
eternity would quite clearly be expressive of God’s life, for it is he 
who controls and grants all times. He is to be characterized by 
“everlastingness,”’ but his ““everlastingness” is the primeval whole of 
time that embraces all times. ‘Thus his love for Israel is an everlast- 
ing love out of which his historical activity springs: 


Yea, I have loved thee with an eternal love; 

therefore with covenant love have I drawn thee. 

Again will I build thee and thou shall be built, O 
virgin of Israel (Jer. 31: 2). 


The Psalmist can sing: 


Thy kingdom is an eternal kingdom 
and Thy dominion throughout all generations (Ps. 145: 13). 


Here the parallelism between “eternal” and “all generations” illus- 
trates how primeval time, the very eternity of God, sums up all times 
and embraces all generations which have their ground in it. Fur- 
ther, the literal translation of “eternal kingdom”’ is “kingdom of 
‘olamim,” kingdom of indefinite periods of time. ‘This plural may 
be parallel to the plural “generations,” but it would also betoken the 
element of transcendence to our temporality which characterizes the 
life of God. It is an intensifying plural of majesty, employed to 
heighten effect and to remind the hearer that God’s eternity is not 
even as the ‘olam that may be predicated of created things. There 
are characteristic doxologies in the writings of the Chronicler which 
bless Jehovah “‘from the most ancient time to the most remote fu- 
ture,” a phrase which occurs also in some of the doxologies of the 
Psalms (I Chron. 16: 36; Neh. 16: 36; Ps. 41: 13; 106: 48; 115: 18). 
The whole duration of time to its indefinite past and future is 
grounded in his creative permanence. Therefore, with uplifted 
hand, he can swear: “I live for ever” (Deut. 32: 40). The prophet 
can think of him as a “rock of ‘olamim,” an eternal rock (Isa. 26: 4). 
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Here once more, we have the use of the intensive plural. All these 
passages are late, but they may well indicate a movement beyond 
the thought of mere unbounded and unending time as the nature 
of God’s eternity. 

IX 


It is, at least, clear that, for the Hebrew consciousness, God’s mode 
of being is far different from our form of existence, and we may find 
other indications of what the Hebrew was seeking to express. God 
is no slave of time, no victim of transience and succession, like his 
creation. It is he who orders the times of men, and all times are 
under his control. In his unchanging permanence, in the undevi- 
ating righteousness and covenant-love which his will expresses, he 
sustains the life of his creatures and ordains their times of oppor- 
tunity and decision, of judgment and of mercy. He has life in him- 
self, whereas all creatures derive their life from him. He orders his 
life, as they cannot. His eternity is his self-determined life and the 
expression of his sovereign will in action. It is dynamic, not static, 
because he is the living God. 

Althaus has pointed out that what he calls the “eleatic view of 
eternity,” the static idea of timeless being, involves a transcendence 
by God of the time process at the price of the denial or negation of 
life.” Such an idea of eternity is, as he rightly sees, fatal to the 
Biblical thought of God. He points out that any view of God’s 
eternity involves the opposite poles of rest and work. He both wills 
and is at the goal. ‘This is the mystery of eternity and reminds us 
of the hiddenness of God. Our concepts of eternity are governed by 
our time-form. Hence they involve us in this view of eternity in 
which there are rest and act in one, “no-more-becoming and becom- 
ing,” as Althaus puts it. God’s self-sufficiency is a self-sufficiency of 
love. Our becoming springs out of need; our activity out of incom- 
pleteness and insufficiency. His life-motion springs out of no ardent 
desire for completeness, but out of the infinite wealth of his creative- 
ness, the superabundance of his love. ‘“Io speak of [his] love means 
to speak of a will which is not set on fire first by need and incom- 
pleteness, but which creates out of a unique joy and fullness. Love 
rests in itself, while it creates; it maintains itself while it goes hither 
and thither.” ** ‘To this we must turn later. Here we have sought 


22. Die letzten Dinge, 1949, p. 331. 
23. Op. cit., p. 333. 
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to understand something of what is implied in the Old Testament 
idea of the living God. He changes not in his love and purpose, 
but he is dynamic. Hence his eternity embraces time. He deter- 
mines our “times’’ out of the sufficiency of his love, and draws us 
thereby up into his purpose. Their temporal actuality finds its 
place in his eternity, and their times are real to him, even though his 
eternity must be more than quantitatively different from our tem- 
poral experience. It is this qualitative difference which the Hebrew 
consciousness seeks to express when it piles up the plural ‘olamim. 
Time has a place in eternity, but God’s life is other than man’s. 
Our temporal succession and becoming cannot be the same for God, 
but they have significance for him. To pile up such limitless pe- 
riods into a plural means little if taken literally, but, taken poetically, 
it conveys the sense that time is, in some way, an indication of the 
nature of God’s life, and yet that his life transcends our transience 
and the ambiguities of our experience. By poetic insight we may 
move beyond the temporal language and grasp something of that 
whole which is the life of God, which embraces our created times 
and yet rises above their succession. 


xX 


The New Testament is grounded essentially in the Old Testa- 
ment, no less in its view of time than in other aspects of its thought. 
Time here, too, is considered from the standpoint of content. What 
matters is filled time, with its challenge to decision and its opportu- 
nity for action, time in which men and nations are encountered by 
the living God. We have, however, in the New Testament to reckon 
with the usage of chronos, which in Greek philosophy can carry the 
idea of “‘time”’ in its more abstract sense. 

The Hebrew ideas embodied in ‘eth are continued in the use of 
kairos. With kairos are associated “hour” (hora) and “day” (he- 
mera). Kairos is characterized by the fact that it denotes filled time. 
This is implied in its secular usage, where it means a time especially 
propitious for some particular activity. It may be anticipated long 
before, even though its actual date is not fixed, and is thus, as Cull- 
mann suggests, describable in modern jargon as D-day. In the light 
of human needs and purposes, such a time is regarded as full of op- 
portunity and a call to action. We find such a secular usage in the 
words of Felix to Paul: “When I have a convenient kairos I will call 
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for thee’ (Acts 24: 25). In the New Testament generally, however, 
the emphasis is theological and falls on the divine determination. 
The kairos is a time which God has graciously ordained and given. 
The idea of the human determination of time and occasion fades into 
the background. It is God who fixes the times, hours, and days, and 
through them challenges men to decision, effecting their salvation. 
Just as Old Testament history is gathered into certain focal points 
which mark the special “times” of divine activity in judgment and 
in mercy, so the New Testament continues the thought in the doc- 
trine that God’s plan of redemption requires specific kairoi. It is 
God who determines the kairoi, and around them all history must 
be gathered. 

This theological significance of kairos applies especially to Jesus. 
His time is God’s special kairos. It is filled time in a unique sense. 
He himself comes with the message on his lips that “the time is ful- 
filled” (Mk. 1: 15). He adds that the Kingdom is drawn near. A 
careful examination of his life and work shows that he meant by 
“time” the Messianic time fixed in the hope of the Old Testament 
saints, the Day of the Lord and the time of the recreation of Israel. 
Our Lord thus declares that this has happened in his Person. The 
new covenant of Jeremiah is about to be established, the new Israel 
is about to be created, the hopes of the Old Testament prophets are 
about to be fulfilled. ‘The Messiah has come and the sovereign 
power of God has drawn near in redeeming grace. Hence in the 
opening sermon at the synagogue in Nazareth, Jesus can read the 
familiar passage of Isa. 61: 1 ff., with its promise concerning the com- 
ing “time,” and remind his hearers: “Today hath the scripture been 
fulfilled in your ears’’ (Lk. 4: 21). Again, the author of the Epistle 
to Titus can refer to the Lord’s work as a kairos that is past: “. . . in 
hope of eternal life, which God, who cannot lie, promised before 
times eternal, but in his own kairos manifested his word in the proc- 
lamation, wherewith I was entrusted according to the commandment 
of God our Saviour” (Titus 1: 2 ff.). Thus the Church’s Gospel 
about Christ is bound up with God’s own kairos—a reminder that 
the kairos of Jesus and all the kairoi of redemptive history are bound 
up with God’s activity. He determines and selects them and they 
are his “own,” under his sovereign determination. In Jesus this 
sovereign power is uniquely and savingly manifested. Peter can 
describe the prophets as ‘‘searching what kairos or what manner of 
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kairos the spirit of Christ which was in them did point to, when it 
testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the glories that 
should follow them”’ (I Pet. 1: 11). 

Within our Lord’s earthly life, which is regarded in the New Testa- 
ment together with his death and resurrection as the supreme kairos, 
he himself differentiated certain times as significant kairoi. He 
clearly regarded his passion as the culminating kairos of his earthly 
mission, and evidently believed that here his conflict with sin and 
evil and death was brought to a decisive issue. “The demons whom 
he casts out before his final triumph can ask: “Art thou come 
hither to torment us before the kairos?” (Matt. 8: 29). In prepar- 
ing for the Last Supper, he states that his kairos is at hand (Matt. 
26: 18). In the agonizing of Gethsemane, he tells to the sleep-filled 
disciples that his hour is at hand (Matt. 26: 45). The Fourth Gos- 
pel is filled with like references, as when the Evangelist reminds his 
readers that no man laid hands upon Jesus because his hour was not 
yet come (Jn. 7: 6, 8), and as when later we are told that Jesus acted 
as he did because his hour was come (Jn. 13: 1; 12: 23; 17: 1). 


XI 


For the Primitive Church this kairos was a past event, but it cast 
its shadow over, and became decisive in, all present kairot. Chris- 
tians are able to discern the times aright, since they have recognized 
the supreme kairos wherein redemption was wrought. This su- 
preme kairos is indeed renewed in every Christian existence, and 
every Christian is called upon to recognize and respond to its claims 
(Rom. 13: 8-11). He must redeem the kairos (Eph. 5: 6; Col. 4: 5), 
that is to say, he must interpret every present kairos in terms of that 
supreme kairos, which is the death and resurrection of the Lord, and 
so must find its place in the divine scheme of salvation for himself 
and his fellows. 

All this means that the supreme kairos for which the prophets 
looked, the day of decisive inbreak, has become a present reality in 
history. The hidden sovereignty of God has now been personally 
actualized in Jesus of Nazareth, and the divine redemption for which 
the prophets looked has become effective in the temporal order. We 
have seen that apocalyptic tended to put all its emphasis on the age- 
to-come and to be skeptical of history. Christianity became true 
heir of the prophetic consciousness. It declared the prophetic hopes 
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it to be fulfilled, and it gave history a greater significance than even the 
at prophets, for it contended that the fulfillment was not at the end of 

history but in the midst of history. Historical time with its deci- 
ta- sions and opportunities still went on, and yet its true meaning had 
0S, burst into it. The time was already fulfilled, and the inner and 
te eternal significance of history was disclosed in historical garb. No 
ily longer had men to wait on the end, for the end, the eschaton, was 
nd actualized. Henceforth every succeeding “time” can be loaded with 
ym this fulfillment, with judgment and salvation, with the call to deci- 
ne sion. Because of what was done in Christ, the present is filled with 
ar- destiny. Paul can write: “Now is the acceptable time (kairos); now 
tt. is the day of salvation” (II Cor. 6: 2). Peter can remind his read- 
ed ers: “ the katros is come for the judgment to begin at the house of 
Os- God; and if it begin first with us, what shall be the end of them that 
his obey not the Gospel of God?” (I Pet. 4: 17). The latter part of this 
10t verse is a reminder that it is God who constitutes the present as kairos 
ed wherein the non-believer is confronted with the Gospel of salvation. 


Indeed the kerygma itself is constitutive of kairos. In it the supreme 
kairos becomes contemporaneous, and men are either redeemed or 
judged by their response. ‘Thus the “now” of the New Testament 





ast is filled time, as the “now” of the Old Testament was not. Every 
ris- individual who comes to recognize this, thereby decisively passes into 
ed God’s now, the present period of temporal existence in which we may 
su- taste the “powers of the age-to-come.” In so doing, a man differen- 
nd tiates between his present and his past. “At that time’ becomes the 
os mark of life in this present evil age prior to the kairos of faith. 
5), “Now” marks the life which, though still in this present evil age, 
hat is not of it, but belongs to the age-to-come. At that time we did 
nd things of which we are now ashamed, as Paul reminds his Roman 
elf readers (Rom. 6: 21). Now God has graciously made open to us 
the mystery which was hidden from the generations before the su- 
ets preme kairos. Now we may experience “Christ in us, the hope of 
in glory” (Col. 1: 26). Hence we are living in God’s “today,” in which 
ly the kairos of Jesus Christ is effective unto salvation. We dare not 
ich harden our hearts as did Israel in the wilderness, for we must hearken 
We unto the voice of God (Heb. 3: 7 ff.). “Now” is the period of di- 
ge- vine redemption. 
rue Already we are launched into the relation of such kairoi to God’s 
pes eternity. For ‘‘now,” “today,” are designatory of the time in which 
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the age of fulfillment, the age-to-come, has already, to some measure, 
supervened upon this present evil age. Here we come to the use of 
the Greek word aiwy which is largely synonymous with the Hebrew 
‘olam. It is sufficient to note here that its major use in the New 
Testament is a temporal one. Like ‘olam it may describe both a 
limited and an unlimited period of time. In its former use, our 
present historical era can be described as this present evil aeon (Eph. 
1: 21; 2: 2; Matt. 12: 32). As such it stands in contrast to the com- 
ing aeon, the aeon mellon. ‘The latter is a period which, if temporal, 
is at least fixed at one end, namely where it conjoins this present evil 
aeon, but it extends forward indefinitely into the future. In Jewish 
apocalyptic of the first century A.D., for example II Esdras and Sla- 
vonic Enoch, we find the same thought expressed in parallel termi- 
nology. According to such apocalyptic thought the new aeon was 
to begin with the resurrection of the dead. Now, the Christian 
Church declared, with the resurrection of the Lord Jesus, this aeon 
had already begun, and Christians who were still living in the pres- 
ent evil aeon, were yet saved from it and had tasted of the powers 
of the coming aeon (Gal. 1: 4; Heb. 6: 5). The “now” is the period 
when, as Paul puts it, the ends of the aeons have come together, that 
is to say, the aeons have overlapped (I Cor. 10: 11). Man lives in 
the old aeon, but he may also, by faith, share in the life of the new. 

This involved a radical transformation of thought. We have seen 
how in apocalyptic the idea of the consummated Kingdom of God, 
the coming aeon, had been heightened, so that the emphasis fell upon 
its eternal and supernatural nature, and also how, for the apoca- 
lyptists, the coming aeon is the negation of history. The Christians, 
in declaring that the coming aeon had already begun in Christ while 
history still went on, became true heirs of the prophetic conscious- 
ness. History was not negated but fulfilled, and the movements of 
history found a new meaning and significance in the supervention of 
the age-to-come. 

Finally, we may note that, though it has supervened upon this 
present evil age, the coming aeon remains hidden and its presence 
may be known only by faith. Just, indeed, as the coming of the 
Messiah, the fulfilling of time and the advent of the Day of the Lord 
in Jesus of Nazareth, are also hidden and recognized only by obedient 
faith. We can understand more clearly the significance of this New 
Testament viewpoint, if we remember that aeon and its adjective 
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aeonios can be used to describe, like ‘olam, the eternity of the living 
God and also of our Lord himself as the pre-existent and glorified 
Son. We have seen already that, for Jewish thought, the mark of 
the age-to-come was that its mode of life and existence was akin to 
the life of God himself. Hence, although history goes on, men may 
now share in the life and powers of God’s eternity. So for the Fourth 
Evangelist, eternal life becomes a present possession by faith in 
Christ. 

Because this experience is a hidden one open only to faith, the 
New Testament is set in a frame of both realized and futurist eschatol- 
ogy. The eschaton, the end of history, has already come in Jesus 
Christ, and time has already been filled with eternity, yet the very 
hiddenness of the eschaton implies that this period of hiddenness 
must end in a final consummation when the full glory shall shine 
forth. Then, what is happening in the present period of history, 
when the aeons overlap and the powers of the coming aeon are at 
work in historical time, will be summed up and made plain. Then, 
the judgment that is already supervening upon men and the salva- 
tion that is already effective in their lives will be gathered up into a 
fully consummated eternal order, and history will be no more. 
Then, the Christ whose glory is known only to faith, will stand forth 
in his supernal splendor, and the mists of history will be taken up 
into the unbounded and unfettered eternity of God. 

So the New Testament writers look for a Second Advent, a parousia, 
the appearance of Christ in his glory, no longer hidden by the humil- 
ity of the flesh and the ambiguities of our temporal experience. This 
final kairos, like the supreme and central kairos of Jesus Christ and all 
the kairo: of “‘salvation history,” is utterly under the control of God. 
Such kairoi are his own, and he alone knows and determines the day 
and the hour. Meantime, whether the parousia be remote or soon, 
we are those who live by faith and in hope, waiting for that day when 
faith shall become sight, and when we shall enter into full possession 
of that inheritance of which already we have an earnest in the gift 
of the Holy Spirit. Even the Christ knows not this “time” (Mk. 13: 
33; I Thess. 5: 14). The Father has it in his own authority and fixes 
it according to the necessities of his saving purpose (Acts 1: 7). 


XII 


In this closing section we must seek to draw out the implications 
of the New Testament kairos-consciousness for the nature of eternity. 
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We may commence by noting that, as with ‘olam, aeon comes to have 
unique significance when it is related to the life of God himself and 
of the Son of God. 

So far as its use to describe the coming age is concerned, we find 
aeon thought of, as Cullmann argues in his brilliant Christ and Time, 
in temporal terms. Cullmann notes that the eschatological drama is 
described in temporal language in the Synoptic, Johannine, and Paul- 
ine apocalyptic passages. ‘The Apocalypse pictures a millennial 
kingdom as one aspect of the coming age. Paul, in I Cor. 15: 23-28, 
describes the ultimate triumph of Christ over the powers of sin and 
death in language which indicates a chronological succession that 
reaches its climax when the Lord has put all things in subjection and 
hands over the Kingdom to the Father. As Cullmann puts it: 
“Within the new age the Lordship of Christ, which has been estab- 
lished ever since the ascension, continues on in time, until the Son 
himself at a definite time is ‘subjected to the Father who subjected 
all things to him.’ But independently of this fact, this conclusion 
that God is ‘all in all’ signifies . . . only the end of the Biblical 
revelatory process.” ** 

Our difficulty with Cullmann’s exposition does not lie in the tem- 
porality of the age-to-come, but at two other points. Firstly, he does 
not seem to do full justice to the evident New Testament belief that 
the age-to-come is already a present, though hidden, actuality. He 
attempts to speak of it as being proleptically realized and therefore 
still lying in the future. This is largely due to the second difficulty 
we find in his thought, namely, his identification of eternity exclu- 
sively with unending time, in consequence of which there can be 
no qualitative otherness and no present supervention of the eternal 
order. For dogmatic purposes this is certainly not satisfying, and 
we doubt whether it does justice to the Biblical viewpoint. It must 
always be true that, as we have seen, we can only picture eternity in 
symbols drawn from temporal and sometimes spatial experience, 
and it is difficult to believe that more mature Biblical thought must 
not often be understood poetically rather than literally. This does 
not deny the significance of time for eternity nor does it make eter- 
nity timeless. Cullmann attributes too naive a view to thinkers like 
Paul at a time when even contemporary apocalyptic could envisage 
a qualitative otherness in eternity, as for example in Slavonic Enoch. 


24. Op. cit., p. 67. 
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In its present manifestation the coming age has to conform to our 
time form, yet already Christian experience shows how in Christ its 
ambiguities are in part resolved and its borders broken down. 

In our present experience of time we are painfully aware of the 
same tension as were the Biblical writers. Our time is filled with 
transience, with pain, anxiety and death. It is a broken and sepa- 
rated time, in which the transient present alone has reality, separat- 
ing on its razor edge the past from the future. The future is con- 
tinually committing suicide upon that razor edge and tumbling into 
the realm of the “already become.” Only in the “now,” in this flux 
of becoming, is decision possible, and yet its pattern is the pattern of 
death. “To some measure we are able to rise above it, to hold to the 
past by memory and anticipate the future in imagination, yet true 
and full integration eludes the natural man. He is a slave of chro- 
nos, of the deadly succession of “nows’’ in which his hopes are frus- 
trated and his pasts seem irrecoverable. 

Yet, if the experience of being in Christ means anything in New 
Testament, it means at least that, in some measure, a man becomes 
an integrated personality, and this integration involves our experi- 
ence of time. In Christ the past is no longer irretrievably lost and 
inexorably gone. He gives the guilty conscience peace and trans- 
forms the past, turning the scars of sin into signs of grace. As A. A. 
Bowman has finely written of repentance: “We are . . . forced to 
the conclusion that something from the present spreads back over 
the past, transforming the latter with new and dynamically active 
meaning. . . . The call to repentance is an injunction to accept re- 
sponsibility for our own past . . . and there is profound insight in 
the characteristically Christian notion that when we repent our past 
misdeeds, so far as we are concerned they are wiped away and undone. 
In other words, they are transformed as elements in the continuum 
of an experience which includes them along with the act of repent- 
om_,* 

Equally in Christ the future becomes knit with the present and 
is seen in the will of God, so that anxiety is transformed into a hope 
that does not make ashamed because already we have the guarantee 
of our future inheritance. It does not appear what we shall be, but 
we know that when the Christ is made manifest, we shall be like him. 
Already we have Christ in us, the hope of glory. If this is, in some 


25. The Sacramental Universe, 1939, p. 356. 
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pale and broken way, a reflection of life in heavenly order, in the 
age-to-come, then we cannot use of God the broken and separated 
temporality which belongs to our sinful humanity. It is, indeed, a 
weakness of Cullmann that he makes no attempt to define temporal- 
ity, nor does he indulge in any existential investigation of the New 
Testament experience of salvation. Our time has the pattern of 
death, the separation of before and after, the fleeting transience of 
the present. In that, God’s eternity can have no share and any theo- 
logical concern with the life in Christ would point us away from it. 
In him we are delivered from death. We remain in this time form, 
but we have been delivered from bondage to it. 

We must, at this point, pass to a theological interpretation of what 
the New Testament witness implies. Like the Old Testament, it 
too quite clearly holds that eternity is not timelessness. For it too, 
God is the living God, who acts, and whose activity is supremely 
manifested in the Person of his Son. History has significance for 
him as the scene of the actualization of his redemptive purpose, and 
its movement, the succession of its kairoz, has its place in his eternal 
life. So much seems to be demanded by any understanding of the 
supreme kairos in Jesus Christ and of the existence of the Church. 
Something is accomplished in history, so that those after Christ have 
a different standing from those who lived before his coming. The 
whole tempo and movement of history has been changed. The 
salvation of God has become a present, though hidden, reality, and 
men may enter into it. The issue is not that God may be defeated, 
but that men may fail to recognize that he has won already, that the 
powers of this world are losing their hold and power, that they have 
indeed lost it already in the Cross if only men will have faith. So 
God’s eternity embraces the whole of our temporal span and is dy- 
namically active in our kairoi. 

History and its achievements now have their place in God’s eter- 
nal order. ‘The Incarnation, Cross, and Resurrection mean that 
the eternal order, which hitherto had been dynamically present in 
the kairoi of “‘salvation history,” in election, judgment, and promise, 
now becomes fully present, so that men can share in its life. History 
is the scene of the actualization of a divine purpose which springs out 
of love and not out of necessity, and that actualization therefore must 
have eternal meaning. All this is of one piece with what we have 
said earlier, both concerning eternity as the mode of God’s life, and 
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concerning the paradox of rest and work in God himself because of 
his essential nature as love. Eternity is full of movement and event, 
yet it is also repose. 

If we take together the two pointers already made, we may, in a 
broken way, understand something of what eternity may mean. The 
point just made suggests that succession is not foreign to God or 
alien to his nature as love. ‘The succession of kairoi must have their 
place in the divine consciousness. God is not timeless, but the first 
point indicates that our temporal experience, ambiguous and dis- 
integrated, with its death-pattern, cannot be his. His eternity 
transcends but does not negate time. His eternity must, indeed, 
involve a simultaneity which yet finds place for succession. He is 
Lord of his eternity as he is Lord of our time, ordaining our kairoi 
and filling them with his presence. 

Cullmann * points out that there is a definite temporal sequence 
in the New Testament understanding of the divine activity. Peter 
declares that the Christ as sacrificial Lamb was foreknown before the 
foundation of the world, and manifested at the end of the times, the 
kairos which is the eschaton, for our sakes (I Pet. 1: 19 f.). Accepting 
one line of exegesis, the Seer of the Apocalypse echoes the same 
thought of the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world (Rev. 
13: 8). Paul voices the conviction that God willed the redemption 
now manifest in Christ according to a purpose of the aeons, an eter- 
nal purpose, and also that we were foreordained unto adoption as 
sons through Jesus Christ, God choosing us in him before the foun- 
dation of the world (Eph. 3: 11; 1: 4, 5). There can be little doubt 
that this must be accepted in terms of succession. John Marsh’s 
judgment * is, at this point, somewhat overweighted by his Platonic 
background, and his excellent book weakens just at this point, when 
he argues, in Greek style, that the eternal order cannot be subject to 
succession and that events in time did not appear in heaven at a fixed 
time. We find it difficult to understand how this totum simul under- 
standing of eternity can give due weight to any belief that divine 
purposes are actualized in history. Cullmann* contends that we 
have not to do with a timeless eternity, actualized in history and con- 
summated in a timeless eternity. We can accept his contention 
while rejecting his attributing to New Testament writers a naive 
26. Op. cit., pp. 70 ff. 


27. Op. cit., pp. 145 ff. 
28. Op. cit., P68. 
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view of a temporal eternity. The eternity of God embraces both 
succession and simultaneity. 

Karl Barth, in what is one of the most stimulating and rewarding 
sections of his monumental Dogmatik, is concerned with precisely 
this issue. He writes significantly: ““God would not be God for me 
if he were only eternal in himself, if he had no time for me.” * Our 
time is given time. Man has it because he can never exist apart from 
God. He does not possess time in himself. Barth rigorously ana- 
lyzes this creaturely time and points out, as we have already done, 
the ambiguities of our temporal existence. Our present is real only 
as the past loses its reality. “The future becomes real only when the 
present is no more, so our present is but a move from darkness to 
darkness, from “no more” to the “‘not yet.’”’ We cannot arrest that 
present, control it, make it ours. We possess time only as we get 
it. We cannot dwell in the present; it comes and passes from us. 
Here time is most real, and yet even here we find ourselves slipping 
into the void. ‘Time is, indeed, ours because God grants it to us. 
On the other hand, God’s eternity is entirely his. He does not need 
time as something outside himself in order to live. His eternity is 
his very life, the expression of his activity. In that eternity the am- 
biguities of our temporal succession cannot be. Past, present, and 
future interpenetrate with him. ‘There is movement in God’s time, 
but there is also that wholeness which is lacking in ours. ‘There is 
no past of God which does not possess his present and future, no 
present and no future which do not contain his past. His eternity 
expresses his being in action. 

Barth takes the revelation in Christ as definitive of God’s eternity, 
and his detailed exegesis of two passages, in particular, is significant: 
“Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, today and for ever’ (Heb. 13: 8); 
“TI am the Alpha and the Omega, saith the Lord, which is and which 
was and which is to come, the Almighty” (Rev. 1: 8). The time of 
Jesus is both the time of all men and the time of God, the eternity 
which is the underlying crises of all our times. He has his histori- 
cal time which begins, continues, and ends as ours does. Yet this 
time of his becomes the time which always was where men have 
lived, which always is where men live, and which always will be 
where men shall live. Thus his time is contemporaneous with all 
times, although it is present in a different way to those who live 


29. Dogmatik, III, 2, 1948, p. 630. 
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before his earthly life, during his incarnate and historical existence, 
and after his resurrection. In Rev. 1: 8, Barth underlines the phrase 
“IT am he who is, who was and who is to come,” and comments: “‘He 
is in his present, he is in his past, he is also in his future. This is 
not the description of a timeless being, but that of a temporal, yet 
certainly uniquely different from the description of all other beings 
in time, the description of the divine-temporal being. This is sup- 
ported, not only by the supplement ‘the Almighty’ in the conclusion 
of the formula . . . but above all by the beginning of the formula 
with its éyw eis, to which in the series the 6 dy serves as first predicate. 
éyw eit 6 dy is a citation from the name of God himself in Ex. 3: 
14.” °° “I am” means that he is the one who disposes over his be- 
ing in his present, and thus disposes over and controls his past and 
his future. Hence Barth paraphrases as follows: “I am at the same 
time the all. I, the same, am; I was as the same; I come again as the 
same. Always my time is at the same time present, past, and future. 
And because my time is such a time, I am the alpha and the omega, 
the beginning and the ending; I myself am the first and the last. . . . 
Because my time is such a time—present, which includes in itself as 
such the past and the future—it is, at the same time, the first and the 
last in relation to all other times, all time descends from my time, all 
time goes forward to my time.” ** So in Jesus, God’s eternity, his 
true time, stands unveiled and becomes the crises of all time. 

Our present “time”’ is to be understood only in the light of, and 
finds its meaning in, God’s present. His present, in which his past 
and future are also present, accompanies ours and makes our “now” 
possible. In Jesus Christ his true time, his eternity, has burst into 
ours. The supreme kairoi of this inbreak are the life, death, resur- 
rection, and parousia of the Lord, yet every day in this present period 
of world history is also a day of the Lord, a day of grace. We live in 
the “now” when God’s eternity is active in a new way within world 
history, even though hidden, when the age-to-come is already being 
realized within this present evil age. We live in hope of that final 
consummation when the hidden forces shall be fully unveiled and 
God shall be all in all. As R. L. Shinn has written, “The eschato- 
logical symbols do justice to the dynamic aspects of history submerged 
by the Platonic symbolism.” ** Barth’s is a serious effort to come to 
30. Ibid., p. 558. 


31. Ibid., p. 559. 
32. Christianity and the Problem of History, 1953, p. 213. 
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terms with this problem and we can be grateful for it. We cannot 
do better than to close with his words: “To be in time, to be now, 
means for us to be under and with God, under and with the eternal 
God, who wills to be, and actually still is, not only for himself but 
for us, not only in the height, but in the depth with us.” * Here 
realized and futurist eschatology both make their contribution, 
wheras neither can stand on its own.** 
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THE MESSAGE OF APOCALYPTIC 
FOR TODAY 


By Cuartes T. Fritscu 


N the second Report on the theme of the coming Evanston As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches, which has to do with 
eschatology or the doctrine of the “‘last things,” a certain critical 

and negative attitude toward “apocalypticism” is clearly evident. 
The authors of the Report rightly distinguish between “extreme 
apocalyptic and millenarian beliefs,” “non-Christian apocalyptic 
writings,” “errors in apocalypticism,” etc., and what they choose 
to call “true eschatology.” But unfortunately, we believe, the 
impression is left that all apocalyptic emphases are to be discounted 
as misleading and inconsistent with the search for ‘a fresh affirma- 
tion of the Christian teaching of ‘the New Age.’” 

Apocalyptic, however, whether we like it or not, is part of the 
Biblical revelation and is found in both the Old and New Testa- 
ments. ‘To rule it out of consideration altogether is to distort the 
Biblical message of hope by omitting in advance what is obviously 
a part, if not the whole, of the Biblical perspective. Such a manipu- 
lation of the Biblical record is to be no more encouraged than that 
type of Biblical and doctrinal interpretation common in the nine- 
teenth century and today which would virtually exclude all discus- 
sion of eschatology itself. It is most fitting and timely, therefore, 
that serious consideration be given to the question of the nature 
and value of apocalyptic and its rightful place in the Christian hope, 
not only for days long past but for our own day as well. 


I. THe Apocatyptic LITERATURE 


Originally, the word “apocalypse” (unveiling, disclosure) referred 
to the mode of God’s revelation to his prophets (Amos 3: 7, LXX) 
and seers (Dan. 2: 17, LXX; cf. also I Cor. 14: 6, 26). From its use 
in Rev. 1: 1, however, it soon came to be applied to that body of lit- 
erature which was characterized by an intense interest in eschatology, 
that is, the “‘last things” and their accompanying phenomena. These 
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apocalyptic works were written mainly between the years 200 B.C. 
and A.D. 100 by both Jews and Christians. Besides the two canoni- 
cal books of Daniel and Revelation, some of the more important ex- 
tant works of this type of literature are I Enoch (Ethiopic), II Enoch 
(Slavonic), IV Esdras, The Apocalypse of Baruch (Syriac), and The 
Apocalypse of Abraham.* The tremendous popularity of these 
works is clearly evidenced by the fact that they were translated into 
so many different languages by the various Christian communities. 

Officially, however, none of these apocalyptic books, with the ex- 
ception of Daniel, was recognized by orthodox Judaism. In the 
entire rabbinic literature of the first six centuries of the Common 
Era not one quotation is found from the now extant apocalyptic 
literature. ‘This drastic renunciation of the apocalypses by Juda- 
ism was due to several causes. After A.D. 70 and the fall of Jeru- 
salem, the rabbis returned with new zeal to the study of the Torah. 
The spirit and conviction of the apocalyptists found no place in 
the reorganization of Judaism around the Law, and so their books 
were readily discarded. ‘Then, too, the widespread dissemination 
of Christian doctrine through an ever increasing body of literature 
made the rabbis guard their sacred books more zealously than ever 
before. All extra-canonical books were banished with the threat 
that among those who have no part in the world to come “is he who 
reads in the outside books” (Rabbi Akiba).*? But above all, the death 
blow to Jewish apocalypticism came from within, when Judaism 
failed to recognize and receive the Messiah whom her prophets and 
seers had proclaimed so long. Without a Messiah, the apocalyptic 
movement in Judaism was doomed. 

It was the Christian Church that fell heir to the Jewish apocalyptic 
works. Not only did the Church treasure the ideas enshrined in 
these apocalypses, but it rightly believed that these ideas and hopes 
were relevant to its own life and history. The important place that 
apocalypticism held in the thought and teachings of Jesus and Paul 
has become increasingly clear in recent years; and few would dispute 


1 To include works like Jubilees, The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, or The Psalms 
of Solomon among the apocalypses because of sporadic references to the Messiah or the Mes- 
sianic kingdom is completely misleading. On the same basis Genesis (chap. 49), or Numbers 
(chap. 24), or many of the Psalms might be classified in the same category. . 

2 For further discussion of this problem, consult C. C. Torrey, The Apocryphal Literature, 
Yale University Press, 1945, pp. 14-15; F. C. Burkitt, Jewish and Christian Apocalypses, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1914, pp. 10 ff.; L. Ginzberg, “Some Observations on the Attitude of 
the Synagogue towards the Apocalyptic-Eschatological Writings,” Journal of Biblical Litera- 


ture, XLI (1922), 115-136. 
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the statement that the crowning glory of the New Testament is the 
apocalypse of Jesus Christ to John, which, though obviously indebted 
to Jewish apocalyptic sources, is nevertheless entirely unique and 
original in its Christian treatment of the subject, as we shall see 
later on. 

In modern times, however, apocalyptic studies have fared rather 
badly. ‘This has been due, in the first place, to the distorted inter- 
pretation of books like Daniel and Revelation which is prevalent 
among certain extreme prophetic groups. ‘These modern seers claim 
to be able to interpret present conditions and to foretell future events 
by a careful study of the numbers, dates, symbols, and images in the 
apocalypses. “They are so preoccupied with discovering new pro- 
phetic insights and devising mysterious mathematical calculations 
that they fail to note the redemptive message and the practical les- 
sons that these apocalyptic works have for today. Evidently, in their 
zeal to unravel the mysteries of the ages, they also fail to understand 
the plain meaning of passages like Dan. 12: 9, which says that the 
words of this book are “to be shut up and sealed until the time of 
the end,” and Rev. 5: 5, where Christ is shown to be the only one 
who is worthy to open the scroll and break its seals. It is Christ 
alone who will bring God’s holy purpose to its glorious consumma- 
tion, and it is God alone who knows when that will be (Matt. 24: 36; 
Mk. 13: 32). As Christians, therefore, we regard the “‘signs of the 
times” to be evidence of the fact that God works in an orderly way 
toward the goal of history, and we humbly trust in Christ, the Lord 
of history, to bring about that consummation. 

In the second place, there has always been a strong tendency in 
certain sections of the Church to regard Daniel and Revelation as 
inferior to the rest of Scripture in literary quality, spiritual insight, 
and ethical value. Harnack’s observation that apocalyptic literature 
was “an evil inheritance which the Christians took over from the 
Jews” is quoted in almost every handbook on the subject. F. C. 
Burkitt says that the ancient apocalypses “are not great in themselves. 
They are not worth much as literature, or as contributors to thought. 
. . . Ifone goes to the Apocalyptic literature for edification one does 
not get it.” * And in a recent work by Professor J. Paterson, it is 
stated that ‘Apocalyptic is related to Prophecy, but it marks a real 
descent.””* ‘To these quotations, picked at random, there could be 


8 Op. cit., p. 15. 
4J. Paterson, The Goodly Fellowship of the Prophets, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948, p. 270. 
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added a host of similar statements by Old and New Testament schol- 
ars who find little or no value in the works of the apocalyptists.° 

But we may well ask ourselves, “Is apocalyptic a lower form of 
prophecy? Is it prophecy gone to seed? Is it the backwash of Jew- 
ish theological thought to which Christianity ultimately became 
heir?” Our answer to these questions is that apocalyptic is the legiti- 
mate child of prophecy. Prophecy by a natural transition developed 
into apocalyptic. The presupposed unity of history in prophecy be- 
comes explicit in apocalyptic. The tangled web of human history is 
resolved into a clear pattern. Nowhere in literature do we find so 
clearly expressed as in Daniel and Revelation the view that all his- 
tory, human, cosmic, and spiritual, is a unity, and that it is moving 
under God’s hand toward one grand, final event when the forces of 
darkness will be utterly destroyed and God’s kingdom will be estab- 
lished. 

We hold, then, that apocalyptic is not just the climax of prophecy, 
nor is it merely an attempt to deal with the unfulfilled prophecies of 
the canonical Prophets. It is the final stage in God’s redemptive 
plan as revealed in history. In apocalyptic, God’s redemptive pur- 
pose becomes explicit. Here the goal of revelation and the purpose 
of redemption are made clear—the eternal fellowship of God with 
his saints. 

This view that apocalyptic is an integral and essential part of re- 
demptive history is corroborated by the fact that both the Old and 
New Testaments included the outstanding, representative works of 
this type of literature in their respective canons. Daniel, classed 
among the Hagiographa by the Jews, was placed near the end of the 
Old Testament canon,* and the Book of Revelation was considered 
by the early Church to be a fitting close to the New Testament canon.’ 

There is no question that much of the extra-canonical apocalyptic 
literature is of an inferior quality in every respect. The vast num- 
ber of Jewish and Christian apocalypses that were written between 


5 In contrast with this general view there are some who recognize that Apocalyptic has con- 
tributed materially to the life and thought of Judaism and Christianity. Cf. R. H. Charles, 
Religious Development between the Old and the New Testaments, Henry Holt and Company, 
p. 15; H. H. Rowley, The Relevance of Apocalyptic, Lutterworth Press, 1947, pp. 11-14. 

6C. D. Ginsburg, Introduction to the Massoretico-Critical Edition of the Hebrew Bible, 
Trinitarian Bible Society, 1897, p. 7. 

7In spite of the protests against the authenticity of the Book of Revelation by Marcion 
and others, the Western Church generally recognized its apostolic authorship and canonicity. 
In the Eastern-Syrian Church, however, the Apocalypse was either unknown or ignored; it 
formed no part of the Peshitta Version of the New Testament, and the school of Antioch took 
no notice of it at all. 
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200 B.C. and A.D. 100 not only failed to attain the high literary 
standard of their canonical models, but they lacked their note of 
authority and genuineness as well. It was felt that the authors of 
Daniel and Revelation were speaking authoritatively to the Church 
about God’s will and purpose for his people, and so these works be- 
came a part of the Canon. On the other hand, the writers of the 
extra-canonical books gave the impression that they were setting down 
their own personal reflections or those of others before them and so 
were not speaking to the Church at large. ‘Then again, there is no 
doubt as to the genuine character of Daniel’s visions, as brought out 
in Dan. 10: 7-9, nor does anyone seriously question the reliability 
of the Seer’s ecstatic experiences in the New Testament Apocalypse, 
but in many of the extra-canonical writings the dreams and visions 
seem to be mere literary or mechanical devices which the writers use 
to put across their message concerning the “‘last things.” 

In the study of apocalyptic, therefore, a distinction should be made 
between the canonical and non-canonical books because of the inher- 
ent, basic differences between them. To be sure, the latter group 
contributes greatly to our knowledge of the Intertestamental Period, 
and Jesus and Paul and other New Testament writers appropriated 
certain important teachings from them,* but they lack the note of 
authority and the quality of genuineness which characterize the ca- 
nonical Apocalypses. We hold that the principles which led to the 
canonization of Daniel and Revelation were basically sound, namely, 
that in these works the full counsel and purpose of God in regard to 
the last days has been authoritatively set forth for the enlightenment 
and comfort of his Church down through the ages. Here is the word 
of hope for those who humbly put their trust in Christ. Here the 
hope of glory, Christ in us, is made explicit for all time. 


II. APOCALYPTICISM AND HIsTory 


The apocalyptic writers are often criticized because of their appar- 
ent lack of interest in tne present world. Apocalypticism, it is held, 
was more interested in the.world to come, and so had little connection 
with history here and now. Some quotations, picked at random, 
may be cited to illustrate this commonly held view. “Unlike the 
prophets, the Apocalyptists are never concerned with the histori- 


8 Cf. the influence of the doctrine of the Son of Man as found especially in I Enoch 38-53. 
There are several quotations from extra-canonical apocalyptic works in Jude, cf. vss. 9, 14-16. 
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cal present; their whole interest is concentrated on the future.” ° 
“The Apocalyptist sat apart, veiling his identity under a pseudonym, 
dreaming his dreams and seeing his visions in solitude.” *° “Proph- 
ecy is the work of men whose feet were on the earth. . . . The Apoc- 
alyptists were men whose heads were in the clouds.” ™ 

Now there is a certain amount of truth in these statements, but it 
is by no means the whole truth. Even though the apocalyptists had 
more to say about the “‘last things” than the other writers of Scrip- 
ture, it is unfair to say that they were never concerned with the his- 
torical present. If there is one type of literature that is connected 
with a certain definite historical situation, it is apocalyptic. It was 
born out of times of severe persecution, when both Jew and Christian 
were fighting for their very existence. ‘The apocalypses were tracts 
for bad times, written to comfort and encourage those who were suf- 
fering and dying for the faith. ‘The message of the apocalyptist was 
therefore intensely personal, for it was directed to God’s saints at criti- 
cal moments in history. Not only were they to take hope in the ulti- 
mate victory of God over his enemies, but they were exhorted to be 
loyal and faithful tothe end. No reader of Daniel or Revelation can 
escape this personal, practical message. 

But in an even deeper sense apocalyptic was grounded in history. 
These men clearly saw that each critical historical situation about 
which they wrote was a microcosm of that great cosmic event when 
God would once and for all conquer the forces of evil; or, to put it 
in another way, they felt that the historical event of which they were 
a part was the bearer of a supernatural process that far transcended 
the present moment and so had to be interpreted in the larger con- 
text of God’s eternal purpose. This can be amply illustrated from 
numerous apocalyptic passages in Scripture. 

In Ezekiel, chaps. 38-39, the marauding armies of Gog are de- 
scribed as coming from the north (38: 15). This concept had its 
roots in the fact that Canaan had been invaded time and again 
throughout her history by armies that swooped down on her from 
the north (cf. Jer. 1: 14; 4: 6). In the Isaiah Apocalypse (chaps. 
24-27), the central theme is the destruction of an unknown city 


9 W. Fairweather, The Background of the Gospels, T. & T. Clark, 1908, p. 248. 

10 H. T. Andrews, “Apocalyptic Literature,” in A Commentary on the Bible, ed. by Arthur 
S. Peake, Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1920, p. 431. 

11G. R. Berry, “The Apocalyptic Literature of the Old Testament,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature, LXII (1943), 9. 
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which represented to the writer the victory of God over his enemies. 
Whatever theory one may hold about the date and authorship of the 
Book of Daniel, it is clear that the writer intentionally grounded his 
stories of loyalty and courage (chaps. 1-6) in the days of Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Darius to give his message an historical setting..* The 
same may be said for the New Testament Apocalypse, where the 
Seer introduces his work with the letters to the seven Churches in 
Asia (Rev., chaps. 1-3). These were real Churches with real prob- 
lems, not just symbolical situations. 

Apocalypticism is therefore deeply rooted and grounded in his- 
tory. It has a very practical and personal message for all ages. It 
was not a flight from history, but the child of history. The “last 
things,” in which the apocalyptists are particularly interested, con- 
stitute a part of Holy History. It is the culmination of God’s re- 
demptive purpose, when sin is finally eradicated and men enjoy 
unbroken fellowship with the Holy One. 


III. APOCALYPTICISM AND DETERMINISM 


In a recently published book on Apocalypticism, the author de- 
clares assuredly that ‘‘Apocalypticism itself was committed to a de- 
terministic view of history, and therein lies one of its greatest weak- 
nesses.’ ** Now if this commonly held view were true, it would be 
difficult indeed to deny the sub-Christian character of the apocalyptic 
literature. But a closer examination of the source material clearly 
shows that this criticism with its false innuendoes and damaging im- 
plications is not justified. 

That the apocalyptic literature is characterized by a deterministic 
view of history is a fact that cannot be disputed, but the question is, 
“What is meant by the phrase ‘deterministic view of history’? As 
used in the above quotation without any qualification, it implies 
that the actions of men and the events of history are rigidly con- 
trolled by the laws of cause and effect, rather than by the will of a 
personal, wise, and loving God. But this kind of determinism which 
amounts to blind fate or force is not found in the apocalypses. ‘The 
only kind of determinism that the apocalyptists know is that which 


12 Each of these stories no doubt contains a kernel of truth, but that they were composed 
as propaganda material to show the superiority of the Jewish faith over the pagan religions 
is made quite clear by the fact that Nebuchadnezzar becomes a convert to Judaism three dif- 
ferent times (Dan. 2: 46-49; 3: 28-30; 4: 34-37), and Darius, once (6: 25-28). 

13§. B. Frost, Old Testament Apocalyptic, Its Origins and Growth, The Epworth Press, 
1952, pp. 239-240. 
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is centered in the will and purpose of God who is directing history 
according to his own plan and for his own glory. Because there is 
a goal in history, there is a necessary structure and order in history 
which is divinely ordained. ‘There isa certain flexibility, to be sure, 
in this divine order, brought about by the response of faith on the 
part of man, but God still knows the beginning and the end, and 
no human agency will obstruct his holy purpose. 

One of the clearest expressions of this “divine determinism’’ is 
found in II Esdras 4: 34-37: 

“You cannot hurry faster than the Most High, for you hurry for 
your own self, but he who is above hurries for many. Did not the 
souls of the upright ask about these things in their rooms, saying, 
‘How long must I hope thus? And when will the harvest of our 
reward come?’ And Jeremiel, the archangel, answered them and 
said, ‘When the number of those who are like you is complete, for 
he has weighed the world in the balance, and has measured the times 
with a measure, and carefully counted the hours, and he will not 
move or disturb them, until the prescribed measure is reached’ ” 
(Goodspeed’s translation). 

The unalterable character of God’s eternal purpose is further em- 
phasized throughout the apocalypses by the ever-recurring use of 
numbers, periods of time, cycles, and seals. The seventy weeks of 
years in Daniel, the mathematical treatise of I Enoch, chaps. 72-82, 
and the seven seals of Rev., chaps. 6-8, are but a few of the examples 
of this type which show that God works in an orderly way and ac- 
cording to a plan with which no human power can interfere until 
it is completed. 

When therefore it is understood that the so-called “determinism” 
of apocalyptic has its origin in the overruling purpose of God, it be- 
comes the strongest point in the apocalyptic message, and not the 
weakest. It was this unshakable faith in God as the ruler of history 
that gave courage and hope to his people in their darkest hours, for 
they knew that he would ultimately win out over his foes and that 
righteousness would prevail. 


IV. THE VALUE OF APOCALYPTIC FOR TODAY 


Perhaps the most damaging criticism leveled against the apoca- 
lyptic books is the fact that they were wrong in their prediction of 
the “last things.” How is it possible to regard Daniel and Revela- 
tion as divinely inspired when their authors incorrectly associated 
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the coming of the Golden Age with the downfall of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes or Nero? Of what value today is a literature that contains errors 
like this? 

Professor Frost calls this the “grand fallacy” ** or the “grand fail- 
ure” * of Apocalyptic, and naively attributes it to “the ministry of 
error’ in God’s Word whereby we reach the “truth often enough by 
the recognition of falsehood.”” But empty words like these do not 
solve the problem, nor do they satisfy the believer who takes the 
apocalyptic messages seriously. 

We should say in all fairness to the writers of Daniel and Revela- 
tion that Antiochus Epiphanes and Nero are never mentioned in 
their works. The very symbolism itself, no matter how accurately 
it may be interpreted, points up the eternal significance of these 
critical moments. Therefore a much more plausible solution of 
this problem is to hold that the apocalyptists saw in each of the grave 
crises that threatened to annihilate the people of God an unleashing 
of demoniacal powers of such great magnitude and intensity that 
only God himself was able to destroy them. Each of these dire crises 
in Judaism and Christianity was a microcosm of that final cosmic 
battle when God would once and for all dispose of his foes. ‘The 
people in the days of the Maccabean revolt or in the days of the 
early Church believed that they were suffering as no other people 
had suffered before them; they were conscious of the presence and 
power of evil as no other people before them had been conscious; 
and they felt that only God himself could deliver them from the 
satanic forces that were about to engulf them. In times like this, 
human aid meant little (Dan. 11: 34); God had to break into history 
and save them. 

In setting down these hopes and fears and relating them, crisis 
after crisis, to the ‘‘last things,” the apocalyptists were basically cor- 
rect, for each of these critical situations was in a very real sense 
prophetic of the final titanic struggle between the forces of dark- 
ness and those of righteousness. ‘The historical moment, as the 
seers plainly saw, was freighted with supernatural significance. And 
so it is with all of the critical moments in the history of the Church, 
when the principle of evil becomes incarnate in various forms and 
fills men’s hearts with paralyzing fear. The struggle of God and 


14 Op. cit., p. 193. 
15 Op. cit., p. 257. 
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his people against Antiochus Epiphanes, Nero, Hitler, or Stalin is 
all part of the same pattern of struggle between the spiritual forces 
of darkness and light, a struggle which will end only in God’s final 
and complete victory over sin. 

Apocalypticism not only gives hope for a great cosmic victory over 
the powers of darkness, but it brings a message of hope to the indi- 
vidual in his own particular situation of need. With apocalyptic 
arises the doctrine of the resurrection of the individual (Dan. 12: 2), 
assured by the resurrection of Christ, and made explicit in the New 
Testament Apocalypse. This supreme expression of faith comes 
from belief in a God who cares for his children, and who, as Lord 
of life and death, will finish the work he has begun “until the day 
of Jesus Christ.” It is the apocalyptic Seer of Patmos who describes 
most graphically the joy of those who worship and serve forever in 
the presence of God. 

One often wonders what would have happened to the course of 
world history if the Maccabean revolt had failed and Judaism had 
been swallowed up by Hellenism, or if the early Christians had suc- 
cumbed to the engulfing waves of paganism. That this is just a mat- 
ter of speculation is due in large part to the apocalyptists who steeled 
God’s people against the enemy by their message of courage and hope. 
Their faith and their hope are our heritage today, the heritage of 
those who even now suffer for Christ’s sake. 














THE HOPE OF GLORY AND THIS 
PRESENT LIFE 


By Douctas V. STEERE 


' J HAT does the choice of the theme—‘“The Christian Hope” 


—as the focus of attention for the Evanston Assembly tell us 
about the mood of the Christian Church today? Does it 
mean that after the disillusionment of two world wars, a profoundly 
pessimistic West has turned to Continental theologians whose con- 
cern for a variety of eschatological fevers has been central for the past 
several years? Does it mean that the reversal of the traditional rdéles 
of optimism and pessimism between the East and the West has com- 
pelled the latter to come up with Christian hope as its sustainer? Or 
does this choice indicate that the Christian has come out of his anes- 
thesia of pseudo-security in a period cushioned by heavy layers of out- 
ward satisfactions and hopes and has indicated by this choice of sub- 
ject that he is prepared to face the universal element in the Christian 
situation and to find in Christian hope a universal answer to it? 
However we may answer these queries, it is evident that Christian 
hope does not stand alone, for surely no Christian ever comes to 
Christian hope as such. Hope is the fruit of the action of the Holy 
Spirit. A Christian does not begin by hoping or by accepting the 
Christian hope; he begins by a personal living encounter with the 
redemptive love of God in Christ that sweeps away his alienation, 
sweeps away his fear of death, sweeps away the fear of being vul- 
nerable, and gives him an overwhelming awareness of the infinite 
transforming caring love of One that gathers up his life and the 
world’s life and draws them both within its redemptive field of heal- 
ing. The Biblical scene becomes alive when this happens, and life 
and miracles and death and resurrection and even cosmic redemp- 
tion become plausible because I have encountered a power that 
makes these come alive for me. Unless a man has known some- 
thing of this life and power, how can his faith which always precedes 
and conditions hope have ground from which to project itself into 
the human and cosmic situation in which illness may still destroy 
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his vital powers, guilt and remorse may return to haunt his soul, his 
own death still approaches methodically, and in which the external 
world—both social and physical into which he must pour his toil and 
effort—is seething with glaring dissonances and revealing signs of 
its ultimate dissolution? How can his faith lift these into an as- 
surance of the ultimate triumph of God’s power? 

Hope as described in the New Testament is always a derivative of 
faith and always brings one under the absolute command of love. 
Only in such a full-bodied context can Christan hope escape the réle 
of a legalistic external abstraction. Given this setting, Christian 
hope does not become a perverse response to a personal and cosmic 
situation to which either despair or gloom would be more consistent. 
It is not an exclusive flower of in extremis situations. Hope in this 
frame is an extension by faith of a life and power that is already in- 
wardly known into a realm whose confirmations are not issued in 
advance. 

Now let us return to the argument as it is set forth in recent dis- 
cussions of Christian hope, but keeping always in mind that it is only 
out of this total field that Christian hope rises and that hope can cast 
its light on the ground for believing that all these outer things will 
both pass away and be gathered up in a fuller life, and that it can 
sustain personal Christian acts when all the outward evidences con- 
tradict its affirmations. 

Back of the details of the New Testament witness, whether it is in 
the Gospels or in Paul, there is an affirmation of a redemptive power 
that is connected both Creator-wise and Redeemer-wise with the 
whole cosmos. ‘This redemptive power is focussed through a Person 
and is intensely concerned for man. This redemptive power has 
entered into this life, identified itself with the body of man which 
is cheek and jowl joined to the cosmos and to all of nature, and has 
already triumphed over illness, sin, and death. It has witnessed to 
its power to transmute each of them. But it has also declared its 
power to transmute societies and even nature including the earth 
and the heavens. 

If this power exists and its reign has begun, then the ultimate tri- 
umph of illness and sin and death and the flourishing of evil societies 
and of the harsh and alien orders of nature has been forever denied. 
This I take to be the essential substance of the good news of Christian 
hope. This is what I take Scripture to be saying. It is my task in 
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this article not to concern myself with the evidence for this issue, 
but to explore its personal implications. 


I. Dogs CurisTIAN Hope IMPLY AN “INTERIM ETHIC’’? 


It is, however, impossible to leave the problem of what the Chris- 
tian hope is quite so swiftly, for we are not yet quit of the manner 
in which this ultimate triumph is to come about. Is it to come from 
without in a single cataclysmic stroke and is this stroke imminent, or 
will the triumph come about from within and will it be more like a 
serial whose conclusion the master author has already determined 
but whose length and whose chapter by chapter unravelling are left 
to the ingenuity of a series of sub-authors subject to editorial revi- 
sion? Cullmann in his Christ and Time uses the figure of a de- 
cisive battle having been won, perhaps like that of Stalingrad, but 
of the war itself grinding along years afterwards winding up its 
conclusion. 

Few of us, I think, would dispute Dodd’s summary of Jesus’ atti- 
tude to the manner in which the ultimate triumph is to occur: “We 
seem to be confronted by two diverse strains in the teaching of Jesus, 
one of which seems to contemplate the indefinite continuance of 
human life under historical conditions, while the other appears to 
suggest a speedy end of these conditions. A drastic criticism might 
eliminate one strain or the other, but both are deeply embedded in 
the earliest form of the tradition known to us. It would be better 
to admit that we do not possess the key to their reconciliation than 
to do violence to our documents. . . . It may be possible to find a 
place for both strains if we make full allowance for the symbolic 
character of the apocalyptic sayings. ‘The symbolic method is in- 
herent in the apocalyptic.” * 

Dodd does not leave the matter there, however, for in a more re- 
cent book, The Coming of Christ, he depicts this dual strain in the 
teaching of Christ as a symbol of the condition of Christian tension 
in which man must live his life. Surrounded by illness, sin, death, 
and with the social and natural dissonances openly leering at him, 
the Christian knows in his heart that in Christ the triumph over these 
powers has been accomplished. He prays—“for thine is the kingdom 
and the power and the glory.” Yet he also prays—‘‘thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven,” and in this asserts that there is a task in 
this day’s history. ‘‘God’s victory was won; and it was yet to win. 

1C, H, Dodd, Parables of the Kingdom, pp. 104-105. 
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Both things are true.” * Dodd insists that the Christian stance in 
history is between these orders in a Christian tension between reali- 
zation and expectance. 

This statement of Dodd’s recalls the earlier attempts of Schweitzer 
to show the constructive implications of the eschatological teaching. 
Far from undermining Jesus’ and Paul’s ethical teaching as mere 
provisional counsel (interim ethic) by having established the apoca- 
lyptic background of their thought with its evidence for their errors 
in timing in regard to the coming of the kingdom, Schweitzer insists 
that this very expectation served to heighten, cleanse, and intensify 
the Gospel ethic of absolute love and to make it relevant for any age. 
“In reality that which is external in the words of Jesus is due to the 
very fact that they are based on an eschatological world view, and 
contain the expression of a mind for which the contemporary world 
with its historical and social circumstances no longer had any ex- 
istence. They are appropriate, therefore, to any world, for in every 
world they raise the man who dares to meet their challenge, and who 
does not turn and twist them into meaninglessness, above his own 
world and time, making him inwardly free, so that he is fitted to be, 
in his own world and in his own time, a simple channel of the power 
of Jesus.” ‘This thought is further amplified in his autobiography 
where Schweitzer continues: “In our own world and life-affirming 
world view, Christianity is in constant danger of being externalized. 
The Gospel of Jesus, which speaks to us out of an expectation of the 
end of the world, leads us off the highway of busy service to the King- 
dom of God, on to the footpath of inwardness, and urges us, in spir- 
itual freedom from the world, to seek true strength for working in 
the spirit of the Kingdom of God. The essence of Christianity is 
world affirmation which has gone through an experience of world 
negation. In the eschatological world view of world negation, Jesus 
proclaims the ethic of active love.” * 


II. THREE EFFECTS OF THE CHRISTIAN HOPE 


Both Dodd’s and Schweitzer’s symbolic analyses of Christian hope 
as expressed in the apocalyptic note in the New Testament convey a 
triple strain of effects that come out of it. The first is a negative dis- 
solving effect. It is a kind of exposure of the fallacy of misplaced 
concretion or of a facade-effect. It is a devaluation of the transitory, 


2C. H. Dodd, The Coming of Christ, p. 8. 
3 Out of My Life and Thought, p. 70. 
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a scaling down of the alleged claimful finalities of any given moment 
in history. 

Carried to its extreme this strain could and has involved the lit- 
eral premillenarian’s contempt of any responsibility for the present 
world. Only the new order matters, and no ethic seemed called for 
except the consistent idleness that so annoyed Paul among a certain 
group of Thessalonians whose future hope had swallowed up their 
present obligations to a passing world. Less drastic but generically 
related positions are taken by other premillenarians who, while con- 
cerned for their own group, disclaim any wider responsibility in a 
doomed world. 

Yet both Dodd and Schweitzer distinguish their symbolic treat- 
ment of eschatology from the literal premillenarian’s conclusion or 
from the reduction of all participation in history as Maya, as illusion 
when seen against the Eternal, as the purest Hinyana Buddhism 
seems to imply. Dodd affirms that history can only be shared in 
most creatively by those who have a hope that transcends history. 
“Because they thought there was not going to be any more history, 
they [the early Christians] made history,” Dodd writes, suggesting 
that this foreshortening of perspective and the bringing of every 
event before the very throne of judgment and mercy where the vic- 
tory is already won places the Christian in a position to live and par- 
ticipate with a unique freshness in the separate events of history 
without being under the fear and temporizing which their tyranny 
would seek to impose. The Oxford scholar’s motto to work as 
though he were to work forever, and to live as though he were to 
die tomorrow, has some of this flavor about it. Schweitzer is at par- 
ticular pains to deny that this devaluation of the transitory in any 
way weakens the demand on the Christian for absolute love in each 
act or that it condones any ethical relativism. 

The second set of effects of this symbolic analysis of Christian hope 
springs from the assurance in this hope of the accomplished triumph 
of God’s power. The Christian who has this assurance is given a 
mighty sense of the operativeness of that power now and forever. 
It is as if creation and redemption flowed together and as if the Chris- 
tian had been cut in on the first day of creation, on the healing mir- 
acles of Jesus and on the resurrection moment, all in one and as if 
he were swept with a sense of the drama of cosmic redemption that 
is forever going on. God is alive! His is the power and the glory! 
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Christians may be, as Howard Thurman says, like ‘‘men who at a 
moment in history stand with their backs against a wall,” and every 
landmark including even that of their own earthly lives may be 
threatened with extinction. But this valley of the shadow does not 
rob those who have this hope of the assurance that Christ still reigns, 
that God will have the victory. 

A third movement that comes from the symbolic treatment of 
Christian hope is the sense of intense expectancy. To give up the 
hope of the coming of the Kingdom is in Schweitzer’s interpretation 
what Jesus was referring to in both of the phrases of the Lord’s prayer 
—‘‘lead us not into temptation” (to give up the hope of the urgent 
coming of the Kingdom) and “deliver us from evil” (the evil one 
would always seek to damp down this hope of a condition that will 
culminate in an end of his power). This personal implication of 
Christian hope would draw us to confront each event in history with 
this expectancy of the breaking through of the Kingdom, with this 
readiness, with this openness to discover its operativeness; to have 
the lamps filled and the wicks trimmed; to be able to look out with 
unafraid eyes to see the signs of the times in any setting no matter 
how unlikely. 

III. ‘THE PERSONAL RELEVANCE OF CHRISTIAN HOPE 

William Russell Maltby once remarked that Jesus promised his 
disciples only three things if they would follow him: ‘““That they 
should be absurdly happy, entirely fearless, and always in trouble.” 
There is something closely kin to the personal implications of Chris- 
tian hope in this suggestion. For in the element of detachment to 
a specific event in history in which the Christian is playing a part 
and yet in the underlying attachment to the ultimate victory already 
pegged, there are the seeds not only of the absurd abandon and hap- 
piness (a peace this world can neither give nor take away) that mark 
Christian behavior, but of the utter fearlessness that underpins its 
surface cowardice, and all of this in the face of anything but smooth 
results—‘‘always in trouble.” 

Several highly fallible illustrations of the operativeness of these 
three strains of Christian hope in the personal approach of the Chris- 
tian may help to clarify these three major implications of this posi- 
tion. An old abbot spoke to his monks before he sent them into a 
distant mission and asked them to remember three things: that God 
had been at work among the strange peoples they were going to mis- 
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sionize long before they got there, that He would go on with his work 
while they were there, and that He would continue it long after they 
had vanished from the scene. This alert, expectant awareness of the 
present operativeness and ultimate triumph of God has often served 
to lessen in Christian action the sense of indispensability, to soften 
the pride of success, to render more bearable the failure, and to re- 
store perspective. It has drawn Christians to give of their best and 
then to surrender themselves into God’s hands at night in the vein 
that Charles Péguy has so notably depicted in his poem on Sleep. 

It was once said of the seventeenth century saint, Vincent de Paul, 
who shaped the future pattern of Roman Catholic charity work, that 
he knew when to act, when not to act, and when to save time for 
prayer out of which true action comes. This did not render his de- 
cisions infallible or render him immune to the suffering that attends 
failure. But it made him malleable and open enough to see his 
errors as errors and his sins as sins. 

Christian hope, however, goes beyond the provocation of this spe- 
cies of holy pliability. It begets a patience, a freedom from disillu- 
sionment, and a kind of persistent courage of which the world’s self- 
willed artificers know little. It expects trouble, but it knows that 
the ultimate victory is with God and it is not easily moved. A Chris- 
tian under genuine concern like the seventeenth century Quaker 
counsellor, Isaac Penington, is content to spend two years in prison, 
to see his wife’s estate nibbled away by unscrupulous relatives who 
know she will not take the oath that would be necessary to check their 
designs. He seems to do this because he knows inwardly the Chris- 
tian hope and invokes it in the generous-minded letters he writes to 
those responsible for his mistreatment. ‘They do not weary him out. 
He seems to be free of fear. 

The implication of this strain of Christian hope does not seem to 
be far below the surface in the closing scenes of Thomas More’s life 
when he calmly assures his judges that he and not they are in the ma- 
jority on the matter at hand if the cloud of heavenly witnesses are 
reckoned into account, or his invitation to them to make merry with 
him in heaven when they condemned him, or his mounting the scaf- 
fold with jests that still ring in our ears. 

When Basil of Cappadocia was progressively threatened by the 
Emperor’s emissary with confiscation of goods, with exile, and with 
death itself if he did not embrace Arianism, his reply was charac- 
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teristic of a man who possesses Christian Hope. The emissary re- 
turned to report to the Emperor that Bishop Basil had said that he 
had no property to confiscate; that he would go gladly into exile, 
for his Lord would go with him and make any place in the world 
his home; and that as for death, it would only take him the more 
swiftly into the longed-for presence of his Lord and Master. ‘The 
emissary reported to Basil that the Emperor declared that he had 
never before been spoken to in such a way, to which Basil’s only 
reply was, ‘““Then he must never have met with a Christian bishop.” 

The personal implications of Christian hope, then, are capable of 
becoming intensely relevant to life in this world. ‘To those who live 
under its sway, hope is indeed a helmet to be worn with the breast- 
plate of faith and love, and the Christians who have been baptized 
into this hope are prepared to accept the obligation to take a share 
in the historical decisions of their hour and day and to confront them 
with a radical ethic of love. Yet the one who wears the helmet of 
hope has a looseness of wrist and a singleness of vision that are un- 
known to those who are immersed in and who acknowledge nothing 
beyond these historical events themselves. In this Christian hope 
there is an assurance of the ultimate victory of this way of love that 
gives a steadiness and endurance and abandon no matter what the 
adversity. It gives an intense expectancy of the coming of the King- 
dom that heightens each moment and makes each appointment, each 
visit, each event an occasion for its imminent inbreaking. There is 
an irradiation of all that happens in one who lives in this Christian 
hope that throughout Christian history has produced mutations of 
power. 

Yet this Christian hope cannot be objectified and treated as a 
static noun. It involves the Christian who would live in its field 
of force between two poles. ‘There is attachment and detachment. 
There is a vocation in the world, yet only as “‘strangers and pil- 
grims.” There are George Fox’s words to the Fifth Monarchy Men 
that “Christ is already come and doth dwell in the hearts of his 
people,” and there is the unfulfilled and ever repeated prayer that 
the Kingdom may yet come on earth, where the Christian must live 
and move, as it already is in heaven. But these poles are never ab- 
solute. For they have already been transcended in the encounter 
with the living Christ from which encounter issues faith, which sends 
out hope, and which undergirds the call to love. 
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FIRST THINGS FIRST 
By Orrto A. Piper 


ESUS left two basic commandments to his disciples. Everybody 
J thinks first of all of the double commandment of love, but no 
less important was the other one: “Seek first God’s kingdom and 
his righteousness, and all these things will be added unto you,” or 
“they shall be yours as well” (Matt. 6: 33). The former command- 
ment defines the content of the Christian life, and the latter one in- 
dicates the direction in which we must move if life is to be meaning- 
ful. 


I. In SEARCH OF AUTHORITY 


Jesus enjoins his hearers to be seekers after a goal. He repudiated 
the authoritarian attitude of the scribes by which the common man 
was doomed to passive acceptance of their teachings. Hence the 
Reformers were right in rejecting the Roman Catholic concept of 


faith, according to which a person cannot be saved except by giving 
assent first of all to doctrines held by the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 
But did the Protestant Churches understand correctly what the Re- 
formers meant by the freedom of faith? 

It has often been contended that the Protestant rejection of all 
human authority was the fertile ground in which the egocentric phi- 
losophy of Descartes and his followers could develop; thereby, how- 
ever, “seeking” acquired a new connotation, which it did not have 
when advocated by Jesus and the Reformers. Freedom of inquiry 
and research, freedom to question and to analyze every proposition, 
no matter how authoritatively it is held, became the new ideal of 
the modern man. The joy of feeling completely free made such 
an attitude highly desirable and attractive. But by its egocentricity 
this freedom will gradually and inevitably be led to its own disinte- 
gration. In Romanticism, “seeking” still implied a search for an 
objective goal, namely, for the strange, the exotic, the things that 
are far away. But by and by modern man lost sight of a goal alto- 
gether, and “seeking” is recommended and practiced for its own 
sake. The professor of ethics, for instance, will tell his student 
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that he must map out his own way in moral life. Similarly, faith 
is described as a venture in which you start out in full despair of 
all you have, but without the slightest assurance that there will be 
a goal. The modern totalitarian movements, no less than the un- 
critical way in which people in the Western world follow the slogans 
of demogogues or embrace the wisdom of self-styled prophets and 
reformers, are indications that the average man rejects the principle 
of seeking just for the fun of seeking as being both too strenuous 
and not worthwhile. 


II. IN SEARCH OF A GOAL 


The kind of seeking which our Lord enjoined upon his followers 
has little in common with this type of restless egotism. According 
to him, seeking is meaningful because a goal is held up before us. 
We may temporarily have lost sight of it, or may not yet have fully 
understood it, but it is absurd to seek something unless there is posi- 
tive evidence that it exists. Thus the injunction to seek God's king- 
dom means that something real, but not yet given to us, is to become 
the object of our experience. The Bible does not tell us to seek God 
himself. God’s existence is the basic datum which does not require 
any demonstration. Nor does Jesus encourage his followers to dis- 
cover for themselves some new propositional truth, or to form a sys- 
tem of doctrine or ethics for themselves. ‘The whole modern crav- 
ing for views of one’s own is out of keeping with Jesus’ idea that his 
disciples are the chosen people of God, not just an assortment of 
original thinkers. In his commandment he points out to us that 
the very things of which his words spoke have come down from 
Heaven and can be experienced by us. 


III. THe Kincpom 


Jesus mentions two objectives for which the believer should seek, 
namely, God’s kingdom and God’s righteousness. In his view the 
two goals are closely related to each other, yet not identical. The 
first thing that strikes one in Jesus’ commandment is the concrete 
character of the objectives. 

The kingdom, or the kingship of God as spoken of in the New 
Testament, is not primarily a territory or an organization or an in- 
stitution; it is not a social order or a human community. Rather, 
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as distinct from God’s general control of earthly affairs, it is the di- 
rect manifestation of his sovereign power here on earth. In it the 
absolute lordship of God is made manifest. That revelation of God 
is something new in the history of mankind. It takes place in the 
ministry of Jesus Christ, who is the King of God’s kingdom. 


IV. THe Lorpsuipe or Gop 


Our modern mentality has been so much intellectualized that we 
think our faith is right and good when we hold consistent notions. 
But seeking the kingdom means looking for evidences of the fact 
that God is actually Lord, and that there is none beside him. Only 
slowly does our generation comprehend that all the great powers 
that occupy the stage of history have their time and then perish. 
Yet there is still a long way from the realization of their futility to 
the experience that God has a plan with mankind and that steadily, 
and unimpeded by man’s contrivances, he carries it out. That he 
does so we express by confessing that Jesus is the Lord. But un- 
less we discern in his work the power of God, we have not yet found 
God’s kingdom. As in all experience, we have thereby to proceed 
from the effect to the cause. The history of our faith abounds with 
evidences of the sovereignty of Christ’s power, by which poor and 
unlearned men were enabled to sway the will of kings and rulers; 
by it Christian groups, whose only weapon was the Word of God, 
overcame the opposition of paganism and worldly interests and made 
the cause of Christ to triumph. But helpful though such observa- 
tions are, it is only when we discover Christ’s lordship in our own 
lives that we have really found God’s kingdom. It encounters us, 
for example, in Jesus’ demands. We may dislike them, but they 
will nevertheless strike us one day as being of absolute authority. 
As this experience goes on, we finally reach the point where we real- 
ize that our whole life is meaningful only when we refrain from giv- 
ing it meaning ourselves and, like Jesus, are satisfied with being God's 
servants, in carrying out his plans here on earth. This is a far cry 
from the modern secular attitude in which the individual feels him- 
self overwhelmed by the universe and has but the wish to be an in- 
tegral part of the cosmos. God’s kingship is his personal reign, and 
thus when we find it, a personal responsibility is thereby assigned 
to us. 
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V. Hoty History 


The second feature that characterizes God’s kingdom is its histori- 
cal nature. God works in many different ways. But while the 
seeker will find beauty, order, and law in nature, he cannot discover 
any purpose and end in its ever-disintegrating life. It is in history 
that God establishes his sovereign royal power, and thus the Bible 
is made up to a large extent of historical records. Yet no cohesion 
and no goal can be discerned in universal history as such. Only 
wishful thinking can talk of the ‘“‘contours of the Son of Man that 
become perceptible through the mists of history.’”” Rather we must 
seek God where he puts up his royal banner, namely, in the history 
of Israel and the early Church. 

God, as he acts in history, establishes his kingship at a definite mo- 
ment and in one single person, Jesus Christ. “In him are hid all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge,” that is to say, the nature 
and the goal of holy history are hidden from our eyes as long as we 
do not see and acknowledge Jesus as the king, through whom God 
reigns in history. ‘That is why the study of the Gospels is so impor- 
tant for our faith. We have not found him, unless we can say of 
the man, whose life is described in the Gospels, “My Lord and my 
God!” It takes a long way to seek God’s kingdom in Jesus. It 
leads the reader of the Gospels from one doubt to another, from 
denial to rejection; but also through amazement and admiration 
to the bewildered realization that the man Jesus was more than just 
an ordinary or extraordinary man, more even than a genius, until 
finally his heavenly glory appears to our dim eyes. It is then only 
that the pattern and the purpose of Israel’s history become clear 
to us, namely, as that segment of human history which prepared and 
foreboded Christ’s coming, and from there on we understand how 
all history in its circuitous movements converged and still converges 
toward holy history and is unwittingly subservient to Christ’s min- 
istry. 

VI. Gop’s RIGHTEOUSNESS 


To our description of the Christian life it might be objected that 
rather than imparting meaning to life, it would seem to deprive indi- 
vidual existence of all sense. Granted that God’s kingship embraces 
the whole of history, what then is man but a tiny grain of sand in the 
huge mixing machine in which God prepares the concrete for the 
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bridge that is to span the river of time from eternity to eternity? 
Such objection would be valid if God’s kingdom were given to us 
merely as a picture of holy history, or as a Christocentric philosophy 
of history. To obviate such misunderstanding Jesus adds a second 
objective of seeking, God’s righteousness. ‘Thereby Jesus under- 
stands the claim which God’s kingship lays upon the seeker. God's 
purpose in governing the destinies of man is not just to manifest his 
power. Conceiving God in such a way is the error of paganism. 

By establishing his kingdom in Jesus Christ, God indicates that he 
is intent on transforming sinful men completely so that they will be 
able to share with him in his power and to have communion with 
him. In the view of Jesus’ contemporaries, righteousness was what 
a morally earnest man would make of himself. Over against that 
view Jesus taught his disciples that our goal must be God’s righteous- 
ness, not ours. True righteousness consists in our willingness to 
discern the loving and redemptive purpose of God in all he does, 
and to offer ourselves as instruments for God’s plans. Any one who 
thus identifies himself with God’s design, God will mold after the 
image of his Son. 


VII. THe Priority OF THE DivINE COMMAND 


Jesus stated expressly and emphatically that God’s kingdom and 
righteousness have absolute priority: “Seek first his kingdom and 
righteousness.”” The adverb “first” is not to be understood in a 
temporal sense, however. Jesus did not share the view of the scribes 
that a man might neglect the duties of daily life and concentrate all 
his time and effort on the study of the Torah. With Jesus it is al- 
ways in order of importance that the seeking is the prime necessity, 
that is to say, we must consider all other activities as the subject- 
matter in which we are to seek God’s kingdom and righteousness. 
Christ’s commandment does not preclude the interest we take in 
the affairs of our own life and of other people; it does not forbid 
us to be industrious in our study or to be enthusiastic in our love 
and admiration of the beauties of nature and art. But it warns us 
against the temptation to let those values predominate in our think- 
ing. Is it not the curse of so many of our church activities and so- 
cial projects that we are so absorbed by our plans that we forget that 
God does not measure us by the quantity of things we accomplish, 
but rather by our righteousness, that is, the communion we have with 
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his will? Jesus tells us that infinitely greater than the claim other 
people and conditions have upon our time and energy, is God’s, as 
he engages in establishing his kingdom. 

Taking this admonition seriously, we acquire a new perspective in 
life. While by nature we are the kind of people who look toward 
the future and want to do certain things, we are told first of all to 
examine our situation in the light of what God has done with us 
and for us. One cannot do so without having one’s heart filled with 
joy and praise and gratitude, and one marvels about the wisdom and 
the abundant grace by which God has brought us to the place where 
we stand now. 

But the Lord has not moved us to our station in life because he 
wanted enthusiastic admirers, but rather because he feels compas- 
sion with a sinful mankind and wants to bring to them his pardon 
and new life. For this purpose he wants to give us a spirit of dedi- 
cation, of humility and service. It is so easy for us to misinterpret 
our situation. “The more clearly a man thinks he hears God calling, 
the more easily he will be inclined, for example, to assume that the 
future of the Church or of mankind depends in the first place on his 
energy and efforts. Faith does not deprive us of initiative and seek- 
ing; but from an aimless drifting around, it directs our mind toward 
divine objectives which, when experienced, establish us firmly in a 
shifting universe and in the ever-changing realm of thought. That 
it is what we mean when we say: “I believe.” 


VIII. THe ReEwarp oF FAITH 


Man’s natural outlook in life seems to be amply justified by the 
facts of this world. All our works are constantly threatened by de- 
structive forces from without and within. ‘Thus what could be more 
natural than that man should passionately and energetically attempt 
to assert himself in such a universe? Moreover, man is the only 
being that is truly capable of planning for times ahead. It would 
therefore seem that our modern civilization which lays such special 
stress upon our planning activities represents the truly human atti- 
tude. What is wrong with our modern outlook in life is not the 
fact that we want to act responsibly, or that we plan for the future. 
Rather it is the fact that we apply the wrong criterion to ascertain 
the meaning of our activities. 

Ours is an age obsessed by the idea of success. The basic weak- 
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ness of this aspiration, common though it is, lies in the fact that its 
standards are taken from a world that is in rebellion against God. 
Hence every success is gained at the expense and through exploita- 
tion of others and thus increases the chaos of this world and per- 
petuates its destructive nature. In establishing his kingdom, God 
restores the original order of this world within the sphere over which 
his royal power extends. ‘That is the reason why Jesus could add to 
the commandment the amazing and almost unbelievable promise 
that to those who seek the kingdom, all other things would be granted 
in addition. 

And yet the promise is true as believers know and as experience 
confirms afresh every day. Where God reigns, there is peace and 
harmony here on earth, and thus all things work together for the 
well-being of those who believe. We may not experience in our 
own life the stupendous successes of a movie star or a business tycoon, 
but we may be quite sure not only that God will not desert us, but 
also that the time of miracles is not over and that in our own life we 
shall experience the most wonderful and unbelievable things. God's 
kingdom is actual exercise of divine power here in this world, which 
keeps in check the powers of evil. What is even more precious is 
the fact that it opens our eyes to hidden resources which God has 
in store. 

Our own experience confirms to us the amazing evidences of 
friendship, wisdom, guidance, and also of material help that cannot 
be found anywhere else. Furthermore, once we assign priority to 
God’s kingdom, all the other values of life appear in a new perspec- 
tive altogether. One learns to differentiate between the things that 
are essential, because indispensable for life with God, on the one 
hand, and those with which one can dispense, though they may not 
be evil by themselves. Seeking God’s kingdom leads to simplicity 
and frugality. That explains the strange fact that the true Chris- 
tians in Eastern Europe and East Asia are known by their serenity 
and joy. Though they may have lost all their earthly goods, yet 
they are not dejected. ‘They know that nothing that is necessary for 
a good life is lacking them. They have found God’s kingdom. 





THE NEW IDOLATRY* 


By Joun A. Mackay 


OMETHING is happening in these days which every true Amer- 

ican, especially every true Christian, should view with concern. 

A new form of idolatry, a religious devotion to something other 

than God and his Kingdom, is gripping the popular mind in our 

country. Detestation of Communism is producing in certain circles 

a religious fervor, and this fervor is creating a substitute religion. A 

passionate, unreflective opposition to the Communist demon is com- 

ing to be regarded as the one and only true expression of American- 
ism and even of Christianity. 

It is proper to abhor Communism. Communism is an evil; let 
there be no mistake about that. But the spirit to which I refer, this 
new cult of negation, is something quite different. It is a form of 
idolatry which, as always happens in idolatrous attitudes, engenders 
fanaticism. Fanaticism is a mood of the human spirit which glorifies 
feeling. It stifles thought; it rejects the formulation of questions 
requiring calm reflection. The reason is obvious. Any appeal to 
thought might diminish the white-heat of passion in which the 
devotees of the new cult desire to live. 

This cult of idolators, which teaches its devotees that the one ab- 
solute for which they should live at the present time is to fight Com- 
munism, to discover and indict Communists, and to label as suspect 
all who do not follow the cultist party line, awakens certain reflec- 
tions. | 

It is perilous for any human being to live by negation. No man 
dare dedicate his life in an absolute sense to combat something unless 
he proclaims and incarnates in his own life the positive values for 
which men should stand. Two perils are inherent in this attitude 
of religious negation. 

Fanatical anti-Communists admit as partners with them in their 
crusade totalitarian elements of the Fascist type. Let there be no 
mistake about this. The victory of Fascists, political, social, or 
religious, would be as disastrous for the United States and human- 
ity as would the victory of Communism. And this Fascist demon 
is by no means dead; it awaits the chance to assert itself in our own 


* This statement was issued by Dr. Mackay as Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, U, S. A., at the meeting of the Assembly in Minneapolis, Minnesota, in 
May, 1953. 
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and other countries. It would be ready to fill the vacuum which 
would ensue after the demon of Communism had been exorcised; 
that is to say, unless positive values were ready to fill the void. 

The second peril that is latent in a crusading negation is this: 
zeal to unmask and arraign Communists and alleged “fellow trav- 
ellers’” leads to a disregard of those freedoms to which a person is 
entitled as a human being. There is emerging a pattern of inquiry 
which is new in our American heritage: investigation is becoming 
inquisition. Attempts are made to violate the shrine of personal 
opinion, and to indict a man for his private judgments, expressed or 
unexpressed, in public. Men are being held guilty on account of 
casual associations which, in the course of their life-time, they may 
have had with people whose ideas or attitudes might properly be 
regarded as heretical, or even treasonable. When crusading loyalty 
to a negation is viewed in this light, we understand the truth of what 
that great French Protestant thinker, André Siegried, said recently, 
“There is one thing more dangerous than Communism; it is anti- 
Communism.” 

When fear dominates the popular mind, as it does today, the tend- 
ency arises to choose a private deity for one’s personal devotion. 
There are people who are becoming idol worshippers in a very subtle 
and perilous manner. They transform the glorious slogan “This 
nation under God” into “My nation, thou art my God.” There is 
an Americanism whose devotees believe implicitly that the highest 
role of education, and even of the Christian religion, is to serve their 
idol, that is, their private interpretation of patriotism and their con- 
ception of national welfare. In such a situation it is well to affirm, 
and to make clear what is involved in the affirmation, that Jesus 
Christ is Lord. He alone, and the Kingdom which he came to estab- 
lish, constitute for Americans, as for all humans, the one and only 
object of absolute allegiance. 

The Christian Church is called upon to reassume its prophetic réle 
in our time. ‘The only way in which men can be saved from the 
pressure of false absolutes, whether they be negations or affirmations, 
is that they be summoned to the one ultimate loyalty, which is the 
recognition and service of the living God. In terms of this supreme 
loyalty all things human must be both seen and served. Man is truly 
free only when he has become God’s captive. Only in captivity to 
God as he is revealed in Christ is man made fit to do what is good and 
to serve what is true. 





JONATHAN EDWARDS AND HIS 
DETRACTORS 


By Crype A. HoLsroox 


RESIDENT Ezra Stiles of Yale wrote off Edwards as an out- 
P dated figure whose futile speculations, along with those of 
Suarez, Aquinas and Dionysius Areopagita, would only be 
examined by “rare characters” and “singular and whimsical” ec- 
centrics among the rubbish of libraries. Stiles’s diary entry for Au- 
gust 7, 1787, however, has proved how history sometimes makes 
mockery of prophecy. Jonathan Edwards, two hundred and fifty 
years after his birth, remains a figure of remarkable importance in 
American literature and theology. Although his memory has often 
been roughly handled, recent days have found students turning in- 
creasingly to this austere and impressive figure to discover in him 
the marks of a genius in one or more fields. Once more Edwards, 
the man and his thought, have come into a believable focus as Perry 
Miller, Clarence Faust, Ola Winslow, Joseph Haroutunian, and 
others have corrected long standing impressions of his forbidding 
character. As Edwards remarked to his friend Joseph Bellamy at 
the height of the controversy with his congregation, “‘let me do or 
say what I will, my words and actions are represented in dark colors.” 
These dark colors have followed Edwards through the years and still 
for many remain the only hues in which to paint a person who came 
to stand for bigotry and virtual inhumaneness. 

Edwards, of course, has not been without his sympathetic inter- 
preters and followers. In England and Scotland he was favorably 
known for his writings and his share in the Great Awakening. Upon 
his dismissal from the parish in Northampton, friends offered him 
a parish in Scotland which he graciously declined. Posthumously 
he has been credited with wielding a formative and ecumenical in- 
fluence upon the founding of the Baptist Missionary Society in Eng- 
land by his pamphlet, Humble Attempt to Promote Explicit Agree- 
ment in Extraordinary Prayer. ‘Thomas Chalmers reckoned himself 
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transported to a “mental elysium”’ by Edwards’s writings, and in 1821 
Dugald Stewart described Edwards as a metaphysician “who in logi- 
cal acuteness and subtility does not yield to any disputant bred in the 
universities of Europe.” Fichte found in this lonely North Ameri- 
can, as he called him, one who laid the “deepest and loftiest’’ foun- 
dations upon which any system of ethics could be reared. From his 
own countrymen, however, Edwards has seldom received such ful- 
some acclaim. His pupils, Samuel Hopkins and Joseph Bellamy, 
with their lesser followers kept alive the memory of Edwards, but 
even they were secondary figures who in the theological quarrels of 
the day falsified Edwards’s insights while they attempted to interpret 
them. Leslie Stephens might have been speaking for a characteristic 
though erroneous American attitude when he dubbed Edwards a 
“speculative recluse with little faculty of literary expression’”’ who 
“excited little attention during his lifetime, except amongst the 
sharers of his own religious persuasions.” 

Stephens was not the only Britisher who took a dim view of Ed- 
wards’s merits. In 1775 the Monthly Review of London scored the 
posthumous Treatise on Original Sin as unlucky and unintelligible, 
and referred to the fragmentary History of Redemption as a “‘long, 
labored, dull, confused rhapsody.” For this anonymous critic the 
latter work was merely an attempt to “revive the old mystical divin- 
ity that distracted the last age with pious conundrums; and which 
having long ago, emigrated to America, we have no reason to wish 
should ever be imported back again.” In fact the time and space 
taken to review the work of this “poor, departed enthusiast” with its 
“pious nonsense” were regarded as unworthy of the reviewer’s mettle. 
Again early in the nineteenth century, while the dispute about the 
freedom of the will was boiling on both sides of the Atlantic, we find 
Edwards’s treatise on the subject being criticized not on its merits 
but because certain ‘‘deists” and “rakes” had appropriated it to their 
cause. James Dana, writing to Andrew Eliot, commented with some- 
thing less than scholarly fairness: “If deists and rakes are the persons 
there [England] by whom it is had in estimation, it might serve the 
cause of truth to let this be published.” Obviously the guilt by as- 
sociation technique was to be employed to the discomfiture of the 
Edwardeans who had seen their master’s treatise securely bound to 
evangelical interests. 
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With the passing of time two general directions of criticism have 
been developing. The first of these lines of thought centers upon 
the almost completely negative thesis that Edwards as a man and as 
a thinker was an evil force, a kind of blunder in the plans of the Al- 
mighty, whose influence was destructive of human hopes and free- 
dom and whose horrendous conception of God set back the American 
religious consciousness to the dark ages. Little sympathy need be 
wasted upon a man who frightened people out of their wits with his 
appalling descriptions of hell and who was so lost to moral discrimi- 
nation as to deny freedom of choice to his listeners and then to taunt 
them with the predicament into which he had thrust them. Who 
can forgive a person who calls little children vipers and takes an al- 
most obscene pleasure in the prospect of the saved enjoying in the 
life everlasting the torments of the damned? Domineering in his 
relations with his church, he displayed that type of personal rigidity 
which accompanies the delusion of superiority to his fellow men. 
His scholarship was archaic even for his time, and his pitiful pre- 
occupation with the eschatological myth of Christianity marks him 
as one caught within the narrowness of his own fevered experience 
and an antiquated bibliolatry. Indeed for his own day and ours, 
original sin, infant damnation, and divine sovereignty had become 
too strong a dose for those whose personal security rested in the or- 
dered amiability of the natural world, the innate virtue of men, and 
the tender rational benevolence of a loving heavenly Father. ‘The 
Northampton pastor and theologian played traitor to the emerging 
American dream of self-sufficiency, self-reliance, and that peculiar 
utilitarianism which conceives God as a convenient tool for the self- 
perfection of Western man. Fortunately, runs the suggestion, he 
was unsuccessful in binding the expanding world-mind of his era, 
and his superstitious emotionalism, the repulsive outgrowth of a 
disordered spirit, was discredited by saner minds. 

In this vein, J. H. Crooker, writing in 1890, could refer to Ed- 
wards as a “theological monomaniac’’ whose species of insanity cen- 
tered in the dogma of divine sovereignty. Allan Pitkanen, in our 
own day, in a wondrously mixed figure of speech, likens him to a 
“dark and gloomy star in humanity’s crazy-quilt,” his theology now 
non-existent, his books unread, this scourge of the wicked is now 
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rightly considered a moral prig. The late Charles R. Brown also 
had little good to say for Edwards. As a pastor, Edwards was deemed 
bookish and careless in pastoral calling. Human values were swal- 
lowed up in his passion for metaphysics, and the beauties of the natu- 
ral world were a closed book to him. “It was a perpendicular piety 
he preached . . . it did not find adequate expression in those hori- 
zontal relations which make up the social order.” For Brown the 
potent influence of Edwards’s theology was a matter of astonishment, 
and his premature death fortunately saved posterity from the com- 
pletion of the History of Redemption. 

One of the most savage attacks upon Edwards in recent years comes 
from Charles Angoff, whose coarse and vituperative discourse pre- 
sents an unrelieved caricature of the man. “There is no more dev- 
astating argument against Calvinism and all it means than the life 
and deeds of Jonathan Edwards.” As a thinker, Angoff continues, 
“Edwards was the most bitter hater of man the American pulpit ever 
had. . . . There was no love in him for the human race.” He was 
a “pathetic, sickly, angry, Puritan” whose legacy to the future held 
nothing vitalizing. For this critic Edwards was a disaster in Ameri- 
can culture and the harsh judgment meted out to him by later gen- 
erations is well deserved. 


II 


In the light of recent Edwardean research most of these strictures 
fall to the ground or must be sharply conditioned. Such views as 
those represented above derive from only a partial acquaintance with 
the bulk of Edwards’s writings and his life. “The Edwards of the ser- 
mons on Justification by Faith, Charity and Its Fruits, The Nature 
of True Virtue, God’s Last End in Creation, and his countless letters 
has apparently been disregarded. ‘The Edwards who could take him- 
self to task for his shortcomings as a pastor or a prospective college 
president, who defended and cared for the ailing David Brainerd, 
has been forgotten. ‘The man who could nearly singlehanded take 
on the business interests of the Connecticut valley and fight the bat- 
tle of the Stockbridge Indians against their exploiters has not found 
a fair hearing. The loving father and husband who recognized in 
his charming wife spiritual graces which he coveted but feared he 
never would possess has faded so that the darker colors may show 
through. But the crux of these negative views of Edwards, espe- 
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cially as they pertain to his thought, lies less in what is discovered in 
Edwards himself than in the presuppositions which the critics them- 
selves bring to their study of the man. 

Critics of this first type are out of patience with Edwards precisely 
because he was attacking those theological assumptions which they, 
the critics, take for granted. If the critic holds a roughly Arminian 
and semi-Pelagian perspective, it is natural that he will meet Edwards 
going in the opposite direction on most crucial points. If one be- 
lieves, without further argument, that man is possessed of inherent 
good alone, that with further education and technical skill he will 
solve his deepest problems, and that religion is best conceived in 
intra-human terms with God tamed to the point where he can will 
or execute nothing which would offend a cultured Westerner, then 
Edwards will come off poorly. ‘The elements of depth and tragedy 
found in Edwards, his concern for the eternal destiny of man before 
a majestic and holy God whose purposes are not identifiable with 
ours, are lacking in those critics who pitch their religious views on 
the humanitarianism of “horizontal relations.”” Radically different 
intuitive world views inform the conceptions of Edwards and his 
critics. 

For Edwards this is a universe which reveals the glory of a tran- 
scendent Deity in which sinful man must be brought to terms with 
his destiny. God, the Lord of all, meets man in creation, judgment, 
and redemption, and man must feel at one and the same time God's 
power and reality, his grace and mercy. Man is not here to sit in 
judgment on the moral and spiritual qualifications of God, which if 
pleasing to him he will then worship. Man is up against the hard 
reality of a God whose reality concedes nothing to the weakness of 
man so long as man demands those concessions in his own right. 
Where this theocentric character of Edwards’s thought is lost, the 
critic feels he has disposed of him when he shows how morally dis- 
tasteful some of Edwards’s expressions are. But the basic convictions 
behind the angularities of Edward’s style seldom receive the extended 
treatment they deserve. 


III 


A second general type of appraisal deals more gently with Edwards. 
The favorite word found among these scholars is “‘tragic.” Edwards 
here appears as a genius or near-genius who for one reason or another 
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missed the way to the highest fulfillment of his remarkable powers. 
A sad shake of the head rather than the denunciatory finger is in 
order. One typical expression of this approach is found in T. H. 
Johnson’s comment. “One of the greatest of the many tragedies in 
Edwards’s life is strikingly seen in his refusal or failure to use with 
any breadth of application the full power of a mind that had the 
rarely coupled talent for keen observation and philosophical syn- 
thesis. . . . One cannot refrain . . . from pondering what this intel- 
lectual arm might have accomplished had it not been so tightly bound 
by theological dogma.” ‘This statement touches upon several of the 
counts which place Edwards in the “tragic” category. ‘The reference 
to the many tragedies of his life, his uncommon talents left fallow, 
the implication that what he did accomplish was of transitory value 
compared to what might have been, and the inevitable reference to 
theological dogma as the throttling factor of his abilities, are all dis- 
covered in these lines. 

We may distinguish three closely related interpretations of what 
constituted the tragedy of Edwards, the first of which rings the changes 
on the theme that Edwards as a thinker never was able to push 
through to a unified philosophical position which would incorporate 
his many-sided interests. According to the interests of his in- 
terpreters, Edwards is seen caught between such alternatives as the 
following: his early metaphysical insights were never synthesized 
with his religious views; his Lockean empiricism and Neoplatonic 
idealism were not reconciled; his rationalism contradicted his mysti- 
cism; his scientific promise was frustrated by his religious concerns; 
his pantheism never reached satisfactory balance with the concept of 
divine transcendence. ‘These are criticisms which aim primarily at 
his inadequacy as a systematic thinker, though Edwards’s early death 
is sometimes regarded as the principal cause for the incomplete 
character of his work. 

I. W. Riley may be taken as representative of this general approach 
since he regards Edwards as a ‘“‘mixed type.” “Outwardly, Edwards 
was an advocate of cold ratiocination of the strict metaphysical way 
of reasoning; inwardly, a philosopher of the feelings, fervent exponent 
of the dialectic of the heart; traditionally, he has been known as the 
preacher of the cold austerities of Puritanism; in reality, he was an 
advocate of the interior or hidden life.’” Although Edwards’s mys- 
ticism, as Riley calls it, tended to overcome this diremption, in his 
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late words Edwards remains inconsistent, “his ecstatic desires tended 
toward the unitive state, his Calvinistic beliefs resulted in dualism.” 
Along similar lines, F. J. E. Woodbridge marked Edwards’s failure 
by suggesting that a vacillation between Augustinianism and pan- 
theism disrupted ‘‘an otherwise coherent system’ and made it im- 
possible for the philosopher in Edwards to be reconciled with the 
theologian. 

To regard Edwards as a tragic figure because he did not succeed in 
rounding off the tensions within his “system,” however, is somewhat 
trivial. Other first-rate thinkers also have died leaving their con- 
structions in mid-air. The sting, if there be one, in considering 
Edwards a failure at this point lies in the half-hidden notion that he 
could have saved himself much trouble had he not needlessly involved 
himself in the vagaries of a type of theology which had few merits of 
its own. The resolution of his difficulties could have been achieved 
by a forthright yielding of either his philosophical bent or his theo- 
logical disposition. Or he might have come off better had he sub- 
sumed one of these interests under the other, preferably the theo- 
logical under the philosophical. But what is assumed by critics in 
this respect, namely that there was no reconciliation of his views, is 
itself questionable. Although time ran out on Edwards before he 
formulated his Summa, there are indications that his cherished con- 
viction of divine sovereignty continued to provide the capstone of his 
thinking as it also provided its foundation. ‘To accept as the unifying 
principle such a religious doctrine may be difficult for a philosopher, 
but that for Edwards this was the case seems unquestionable. “Our 
age,” says Perry Miller, ‘has a tendency, when dealing with figures 
of the past, to amputate whatever we find irrelevant from what the 
past itself considered the body of its teaching.” 

A second interpretation of Edwards’s “tragedy” holds that for 
various reasons he simply failed to realize to the full the undoubted 
powers he had. Parrington sees the difficulty in the interruption of 
Edwards’s philosophical development by his religious conversion, 
while H. G. Townsend argues that his diversion from philosophy to 
theology stunted his promise. Ola Winslow suggests that the en- 
casement of Edwards’s profound insights in an outworn dogmatic 
system seems ‘almost a tragic pity” and goes on to show how these 
insights can be translated out of the theological idiom. Divine 
sovereignty becomes ‘‘the hope of a world order that can be trusted.” 
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Eternal punishment turns into “the insistence that right must 
eventually triumph over wrong.” But as Clarence Faust has pointed 
out, this easing of the formidable theological style omits the very 
quality which makes Edwards’s thought commanding. ‘The result 
is a moralism which weakens the force of Edwards’s convictions and 
one which he would not himself recognize. At an earlier date, 
A. V. G. Allen attempted the transposition of Edwards into the key 
of intuitive mysticism with no greater success. Allen wrote, “All 
who accept the truth, that divine things are known to be divine be- 
cause humanity is endowed with the gift of direct vision into divinity, 
are accepting what Edwards proclaimed.’’ But this effort to make 
Edwards palatable to another age leaves us with a view that is in no 
way distinguishable from the mysticism of non-Christian religions. 
In any case, the common line which underscores these representative 
interpretations is one which either insists that his religious develop- 
ment hindered his development in other areas or regards his theology 
as an impossible vehicle for the presentation of his deepest and most 
valuable insights. 


IV 


One of the most common variants of this position is that which 
laments Edwards’ failure to prosecute his scientific interests. At a 
tender age he wrote an amazingly perceptive account of the flying 
spider and followed these observations with numerous hypotheses 
in the fields of optics, chemistry, geology, and atomic physics. To be 
sure, doubt has been cast upon the importance and accuracy of his 
observations, but Benjamin Silliman, no mean man of science, 
reckoned Edwards the potential peer of Newton himself. Van Doren 
echoes the familar theme that Edwards was a remarkable observer 
of nature whose promise in that direction went glimmering because 
religious interests took over. Rufus Suter, in comparing Pascal and 
Edwards, concludes that the world lost in Edwards both a philosopher 
and a great theoretical scientist; for Edwards the diversion into re- 
ligion and theology was a more complete tragedy than was Pascal’s, 
for “‘whereas the religious community to which the Jansenist sac- 
rificed his science has become defunct, Pascal’s tract, the Pensées, still 
has something to offer the devout soul. But the harrowing theology 
of Edwards, which swallowed up both his natural philosophy and his 
science, is dead.” (Note, however, Perry Miller’s contention that as 
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more of the Edwards manuscripts are published, there will be of- 
fered to American literature a volume of Pensées that would not 
suffer by comparison with Pascal’s.) M. C. Tyler was willing to 
spread the field of alternatives for Edwards’s development even wider 
by suggesting that in his brief life Edwards had shown enough 
promise to prove “that had he given himself to mathematics or to 
physical science or to language or to literature, he would have become 
one of the world’s masters.” 

Whether one considers Edwards’s superb talents wasted on the- 
ology depends upon the prior questions as to whether theology as 
such is a worthy occupation for a first-rate mind and whether in fact 
the particular theology hammered out by Edwards was a valuable 
contribution in that area. ‘The answer rendered by many of the 
critics to these questions would seem to be a muted negative to the 
first and an explicit and resounding negative to the second. It is bad 
enough to bother with unanswerable conundrums, but to give the 
absurd answers which Edwards did only marks the unfortunate 
manner in which even a great mind can be caught in the toils of a 
narrow and trivial perspective. ‘Thus it is concluded that almost 
any line except theology would have given Edwards a wider op- 
portunity for the exercise of his undoubted gifts. 

The remarkable fact is that Edwards never seemed to take seriously 
at any time the possibility of becoming a scientist, a philosopher, or 
aman of letters. From first to last he was a theologian in the broadest 
sense. His early scientific and metaphysical notes were linked to the 
deeper problem of the nature and the destiny of man in God’s world. 
Nor was he trapped by some system of thought from which he was 
unable to free himself. Rather he was caught by the vision of a 
universe whose every aspect bespoke the handiwork of a righteous, 
holy, and beauteous God and in which man, fallen though he be, 
could descry some elements of that justice, power, and glory which 
bounded his finite existence. Within this wondrous world the 
rationale of human life at those decisive points where it is judged 
and redeemed by the divine must be clarified, and to that end science, 
philosophy, ethics, and the capacities for literary expression must be 
bent. 

It must be granted that there was a provincialism about some of 
Edwards’s achievements. He felt keenly his cultural isolation, an 
isolation which hindered his development in science no less than in 
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theology. In 1748, for example, he wrote his friend Erskine in Scot- 
land stating, “It might be of particular advantage to me, here in this 
remote part of the world, to be better informed what books there 
are that are published on the other side of the Atlantic.” Other 
fields of study would have opened to him, had he possessed the books 
and contacts which form the backbone of our present-day academic 
world, but the religious concern would have remained central. 
Edwards left enough manuscripts to show the direction of his thought 
as it moved toward a comprehensive view of the Christian faith, and 
it was one which if carried out would have placed the sciences and 
arts in a subordinate position to his theological views. Miller is bold 
to affirm that had Edwards lived to draw together his “Notes” and 
“Miscellanies” into the projected Rational Account of the Main 
Doctrines of the Christian Religion Attempted, he would have pro- 
duced a unique creation premised on Newton’s mechanics and Locke’s 
sensationalism, ‘but more logical than either.” The work would 
have reached religious conclusions that “transcended the Age of 
Reason and anticipated Kierkegaard.’” The principal aim of the 
proposed treatise is significant; it was to demonstrate how “all arts 
and sciences, the more they are perfected, the more they issue in 
divinity and coincide with it and appear to be as parts of it.” To 
conceive the theologian’s task in these broad dimensions betrays no 
strait-jacketed soul and mind, but one which was willing to range 
abroad to bring treasures to the single task of the glorification of God. 


V 


Another perspective on the “tragedy” of Edwards sees him working 
in a period of American history when the social, economic, and 
political spirit of the age made irrelevant, if not repulsive, his formu- 
lations. He was doomed, as it were, not simply by the inadequacies 
of his own thinking but by forces outside his system. ‘The moral 
climate was changing about him. ‘The social forms were leaving his 
aristocratic ideas behind. The gentler lineaments of a “rational,” 
“moral,” and better natured-God had appeared. Greater economic 
security and control of the material conditions of life produced self- 
confidence and a sense of wellbeing. ‘To argue the determination of 
choice with men who had felt the heady freedom of the Great Awaken- 
ing, the rough and tumble of the French and Indian wars, and the 
liberty of frontier conditions; to preach of distinguishing true affec- 
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tions from false ones when men had begun to revel in the excesses of 
the romantic spirit; to discourse on a virtue which had its foundation 
and goal in a disinterested love of deity or being as such when men 
sought an ethic which would be “practical” and would justify their 
growing sense of self-importance and inherent goodness—this was to 
court failure and abuse on a grand scale. The tragedy of Edwards 
was his inability to keep up to date with his own age. 

Joseph Haroutunian, with penetration and sympathy, has shown 
how Edwards and his followers were gradually set aside by the 
“liberalism” of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
A shift from the doctrine of divine sovereignty and human sinfulness 
to one of a benevolent deity and a humanity seeking its inalienable 
rights was paralleled by the growth in freedom in the political and 
economic spheres. Edwards’s thought, and the New England the- 
ology which stemmed from it, was ill-suited to express the growing 
democratic ideals of this period. 

The misfortune of Edwards’s dismissal from his Northampton 
parish may illustrate briefly the breach which was growing between 
the Edwardean perspective and the age to which he ministered. The 
distinction which Edwards made between those potential parishioners 
who had been experientially touched by divine grace and those 
respectable citizens who although untouched by the same grace could 
support the church were they allowed to join was a distinction which 
quite escaped the members of the church. As Haroutunian com- 
ments, “His [Edwards’s] impeachers could make little of his grand 
distinctions between visible graciousness and visible morality, be- 
tween holy love and secular love, between godliness and goodness. . . . 
Edwards was ruining the church by closing its doors to many decent 
and useful folk.” In repudiating Edwards, they saw themselves 
moving toward a democratic view of the Church, but in fact, as 
Edwards saw it, they were throwing away the uniqueness of the 
Christian view of the Church by diluting the quality of its members 
for short term advantages. To surrender the difference between 
holy love and good neighborliness, the difference between the ravish- 
ing grasp of God’s mercy and a carefully calculated search for crea- 
turely comfort and happiness, was to yield at a crucial point the whole 
Christian position. Certainly God’s will was not to be identified 
with the immediate likes and dislikes of a socially acceptable group of 
congenial friends who had mistaken their transient amiability for 
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the work of divine grace. The reduction of the great themes of 
divine grace and initiative, human sin, divine love, and the purity of 
the Church to the level of a utilitarian morality was unthinkable. 
To make religious faith a device for worldly advancement or social 
order was a travesty upon that faith which sees the goal of the re- 
ligious life in the glorification of God. Edwards may have been 
stubborn in the fracas with his congregation, but who is to say that 
he was wrong in recognizing that the Church converted into a 
rendezvous for the socially acceptable has lost its relevance? 

In what, then, does the tragedy of Edwards lie? To answer this 
question is to be plunged immediately into the relativities of those 
viewpoints from which his critics see his failure. That he died 
without realizing fully his intellectual capacities is regrettable. Like 
Keats, Schubert, or Mozart, he fell before his time, but would this 
have been tragedy for Edwards himself? The finitude of man, which 
he understood so well, is the reminder of that dimension of human 
existence which becomes unrelieved tragedy only to those who see 
this world as the real and only world and one to be grasped at all 
costs. ‘This, Edwards was satisfied, was not the case. If he failed 
because he did not knit up into a firm unity his philosophical and 
religious insights, it must still be insisted that there was an underlying 
unity to be found in his devotion to the concept of divine sovereignty 
which Locke’s epistemology, Calvinist theology, or Neoplatonic phi- 
losophy could never quite express. Through them all he fought to 
express the wonder, majesty, beauty, the love and power of God, for 
the center of his theological enterprise was not the dogma of divine 
sovereignty but the flaming conviction of it. Was his tragedy that of 
losing touch with the social and religious developments of his day? 
In a sense it was, but another age may return to find in this man an 
interpretation of humanity and God which the liberalism of the 
post-Edwardean era falsified by its extravagant optimism about man 
and its sentimentality about God. His excessively forbidding pic- 
tures of human nature should not blind us to the fact that there is a 
darkness in the most righteous of men which yields only to the hidden 
working of God’s love. In spite of their sometimes awkward forms, 
the insights of Edwards return to inform us of the glory and grace 
of the sovereign God who still holds sway over nature, history, and 
individual men. 
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Edwards did not pitch his claim to fame upon the fickle moods of a 
provincial parish nor upon the change of theological tides which 
have swept the world since his time, but upon the reality of that 
invisible sphere whence come creation, judgment, and salvation. 
By this conviction he was willing to live to the best of his abilities and 
to die. If others could not penetrate to so high and breathtaking a 
survey of reality as was his, theirs must be counted the loss. If there 
are those who never have felt the awesome sweep of the Eternal leav- 
ing them shaken yet cleansed and uplifted to glorify the source of 
their being, to them Edwards will probably remain a closed book 
and a tragic figure. But in his rugged integrity which did not 
hesitate to describe human existence at its most precarious, whether 
his contemporaries liked it or not, there remains a warning to those 
who would make of religious faith an instrument to their self-chosen 
goals. Neither God nor faith was to be prostituted to those finite 
goals which bear the mark of human sin. In the last analysis nothing 
is worthy of first place in life except God. Edwards’s last words were 
“trust in God and ye need not fear,” and thus he passed beyond the 
relativities by which men count the failures and tragedies of our 
common life. 
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THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 
By Hucu T. Kerr, Jr. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOPE 


It seems likely that the choice of the Christian hope as the theme 
for the Evanston Assembly of the World Council of Churches in 
1954 will occasion an unprecedented amount of thinking, writing, 
speaking, reflection, and debate on eschatological subjects. Already 
books and articles are appearing, and more will surely follow. T. 
Francis Glasson, who published a provocative doctoral dissertation 
in 1945, The Second Advent, has just issued a supplementary volume 
in somewhat more popular form entitled, His Appearing and His 
Kingdom: The Christian Hope in the Light of Its History (Ep- 
worth Press, London). Alexander McLeish, the Survey Editor of 
the World Dominion Movement, has undertaken to examine escha- 
tology, with special reference to the missionary work of the Churches, 
in a book called Christ’s Hope of the Kingdom (World Dominion 
Press). The preliminary studies and reports of the Assembly will 
doubtless be published in due course. All this is to the good, for 
perhaps no doctrine of the Christian faith, with the possible excep- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, has been so neglected in modern times as 
eschatology. 

Whatever the formal and more scholarly discussions of “the last 
things” may yield, and let us hope it will be much, there is room for 
fresh and bold grappling with certain practical and personal ques- 
tions about the here and the hereafter. One such is the whole mat- 
ter of Christian burial, the funeral service, and prevalent customs 
surrounding death and the grave. Now and again someone, greatly 
daring, takes issue with our semi-Christian, semi-pagan funeral rites 
and pleads for reform. Frequently the only consequence of such 
outbursts is the stout defense of existing conditions by the under- 
takers’ or morticians’ associations. The most scathing and mor- 
dantly witty attack on the whole burial business, and that is not too 
strong a word, came a few years ago in Evelyn Waugh’s Hollywoodian 
satire, The Loved One. But nothing happened, and presumably 
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Mr. Waugh was too disheartened by what he saw and felt deeply to 
expect anything more than smiles and chuckles from his readers and 
critics. 

These negative and unconstructive remarks are prompted by the 
reading of a little pamphlet, lately reprinted, by H. P. V. Nunn of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, entitled Christian Inscriptions (Sa- 
ville Press, Eton, 1952, 72 pages). The author is a patristic and 
classical scholar, and his booklet deals with the inscriptions, epitaphs 
and symbolic decorations of early Christian graves and catacombs. 

It is often said that one of the distinguishing marks of the early 
Christians, as over against their pagan contemporaries, was their 
contempt of death and their hope of glory, both of which found 
expression not only in their martyrdom and persecution, but in 
their epitaphs and memorials. On the outskirts of Rome alone, 
Mr. Nunn tells us, there were more than 500 miles of underground 
cemeteries, most of which after the eighth century were plundered 
and destroyed. But many inscriptions remain, and there are Syl- 
logiae, or guide books written for later pilgrims, and the Liber Pon- 
tificalis, or book of the Acts of the Popes, both of which give infor- 
mation about early burial customs and beliefs. 

Three impressions of these Christian inscriptions may be noted. 
First, there is the Biblical reference. The art and symbols employed 
are almost exclusively derived from the Bible. Christ is figured 
as the Fish, the Vine, the Shepherd; baptism is symbolized by Moses 
striking the rock, the woman of Samaria, or by an actual scene of 
baptism by aspersion; the Lord’s Supper is designated by reference 
to the miracle of the loaves and the fishes; the resurrection is indi- 
cated by Lazarus or Jonah; deliverance from persecution is pictured 
by Noah’s Ark, the sacrifice of Isaac, Daniel, and the fiery furnace; 
forgiveness of sin is portrayed by the paralytic man carrying his bed; 
the joys of paradise by the heavenly banquet. 

Second, there is the personal reference. Many of the inscriptions 
which have come down to us are in the form of personal address, as 
if the one buried were really not dead at all but speaking, as indeed 
the early Christians believed. The epitaphs sometimes go into con- 
siderable detail about personal affairs, and names and dates are given. 
Many of the inscriptions, we are told, are illiterate and ill-written, 
“some are in Greek; some are in Latin written in Greek characters; 
some are a mixture of both languages.” 
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Third, there is the unmistakable and quiet hope of resurrection 
and life everlasting. ‘The earliest markings record only the name 
and some such phrase as in pace, pax tecum, in Deo, in Christo, vivas 
in pace, refrigeres, Deus refrigeret. Purgatory seems not to have 
been an early settled belief, nor intercession on behalf of the Virgin, 
but there is a certain hope and assurance that the new life in Christ 
is both here and hereafter. This, after all, is the unique trademark 
of Christianity. It served to set the Christian faith apart from the 
paganism of the early centuries, and if in our own day paganism seems 
to be encroaching upon our burial customs and rites, it may be time 
once more to be reminded of the “simple Gospel,”’ as Walter Lowrie 
calls it, of the Christian hope. 


A SYNTHESIS OF KNOWLEDGE 


A new quarterly journal called Diogenes has recently begun pub- 
lication, and a few words about its aims and purposes may be wel- 
comed by our readers. The journal is published by The Inter- 
national Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies, under the 
sponsorship of UNESCO. ‘The Council includes thirteen “inter- 
national” organizations dealing with philosophical, scientific, and 
cultural subjects, and the main purpose of Diogenes is to “provide 
a forum for communication among all branches of thought and 
science which are directly concerned with the nature of Man.” 

In a pre-publication release, the editors note that while there are 
already numerous specialized journals in many languages, there is 
a lack of “‘laison” among them and “serious time-lags” in the diffu- 
sion of knowledge. Diogenes, it is stated, will “encourage its read- 
ers to question or reject conventional or obsolete opinions. For the 
layman it will open up broad vistas of new understanding.” The 
journal is published in an Anglo-American edition under a grant 
from the Ford Foundation (subscription at $2.75 a year, Paragon 
Mailing Service, 347 Adams Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y.), but the main 
editorial offices are in Paris, and there are French, Spanish, and Ger- 
man language editions as well as English. 

The first number contains articles on a variety of subjects, such 
as “Animal Communication and Human Language,” “‘Poetry in Eu- 
rope, 1900-1950,” “Freedom and Authority” (by Karl Jaspers), ‘“Re- 
cent Trends in General Linguistics,” etc. The final article in the 
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first issue, “In Quest of Man,” is written by John U. Nef, Professor 
of Economic History and founder and chairman of the Committee 
on Social Thought at the University of Chicago. Professor Nef’s 
article is in the form of an open letter to the editor of Diogenes, set- 
ting out what seem to the author to be the common concerns of the 
new journal and the Committee on Social Thought. In a word, 
this is summarized as “a synthesis of knowledge.” 

In our own day, says Professor Nef, scholars and specialists have 
become so isolated not only from one another but from the general 
lay public as to make for “the fractionization of knowledge.”” Much 
of the blame for this situation can be laid to the current type of 
university education, particularly as regards graduate studies. “The 
notion that the most learned professor is he who writes most unin- 
telligibly has gained ground.” We stand very much in need of a 
“refoundation” of educational procedures which will “cut across all 
the present special fields.” This would avoid “a slavish adherence 
to the established methods of research” and emphasize quality (‘‘char- 
ity, love, and tenderness”’) rather than quantity (“what is demonstra- 
ble in palpable terms’’). 

There is a real place for a journal of this kind, and if it does no 
more than act as “‘laison’’ among the sciences as well as among the 
nations, it will make a useful contribution. If I understand Profes- 
sor Nef’s plea, however, what he advocates is really something more 
than “a synthesis of knowledge.” He is no scholastic in the sense 
that he merely wants an accumulation of existing information. He 
obviously is listening for prophetic and venturesome voices to be 
raised not only in the pursuit of knowledge but on behalf of new 
ideas anc daring educational and cultural projects of all kinds. 

But what of religion, theology, the Churches? These, too, have 
their “international” associations and are deeply interested in “the 
nature of Man” (note the capital ‘““M”’). Not a word is said about 
the religious dimension of thought or society (with the one excep- 
tion of Karl Jaspers’ article). UNESCO is, of course, timid about 
introducing religious subjects for discussion, and Diogenes will likely 
follow a similar detachment. But is this either necessary or desir- 
able? Religion is no more controversial than atomic physics or aca- 
demic freedom, and can there be any ultimate “synthesis of knowl- 
edge” if a whole equation of life is blandly ignored as if it didn’t 


exist? 
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LAY PREACHING 


One of the remarkable Church movements of our time in many 
different parts of the world is the rise of lay participation and lead- 
ership in fields of activity formerly dominated by the clergy. There 
are many reasons for this highly significant development, and, theo- 
logically speaking, it is thoroughly consonant with the Reformation 
principle of the universal priesthood of believers. Partly because 
of its spontaneous character, the movement is as yet in many ways 
sporadic and uncontrolled. Many laymen feel themselves unpre- 
pared for the work they would like to do, and frequently the work 
itself is not clearly defined. The traditional and long-standing dis- 
tinction between laity and clergy has made it difficult for the layman 
to see what he might do that would not seem to interfere with the 
prerogatives of the ordained ministry. It seldom occurs to the lay- 
man, for example, or to the clergy for that matter, that he might 
serve a useful purpose as an occasional preacher or leader of public 
worship. 

Nathaniel Micklem, the well-known Principal of Mansfield Col- 
lege, Oxford, has lately prepared a little manual of counsel and in- 
struction for the lay preacher. It is called The Art and Craft of Lay 
Preaching. He notes that “the need for more lay preachers is great,” 
and within his own Congregational tradition there is no formal or 
ecclesiastical impediment to such lay activity. He gives advice on 
how to conduct a worship service and how to prepare asermon. Lay 
preaching, he says, is not “second-grade preaching.” It is most ef- 
fective, he thinks, when the layman gives “a very simple and direct 
testimony to what Christ means to him in his business, in his office, 
in the factory, or in his home.” 

In another little book, After the Apostles, written a year ago by 
John Foster, a former Methodist missionary to China and now Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Glasgow, encour- 
agement for the lay preacher and for all kinds of lay work is drawn 
from the early Church. “There is plenty of evidence,” Professor 
Foster says, “that one factor in Christianity’s first swift spread was 
laymen.” The layman was not always a “preacher” in the usual 
sense, but in his own way he “proclaimed” Christ. And in this 
work of witness “the special contribution of women,” whether in 


early times or in modern missionary activity, is “‘so prominent as 
to be startling.” 
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I have had occasion to draw attention to Principal Micklem’s 
pamphlet and Professor Foster’s book as a result of some correspond- 
ence with Mr. Alec R. Allenson who has taken over the Blessing 
Book Store in Chicago and who serves as American agent for the 
Student Christian Movement Book Club. In his capacity as man- 
ager of a bookstore dealing in new and used religious books, Mr. 
Allenson is making available to American readers many British and 
Continental volumes. The Micklem pamphlet, for example, can 
be secured for fifteen cents by writing to Mr. Allenson at 81 West 
Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Ill. As American agent for the SCM 
Book Club, Mr. Allenson (at the same address) is prepared to enroll 
subscribers to this well-established service. (Canadian subscribers 
may enroll through the Ryerson Press, Toronto.) 

The SCM Book Club was begun in 1937 by Hugh Martin, and 
over the years it has grown in membership to about 12,000. The 
present editor is R. Gregor Smith, and in recent months the services 
of the Club have been extended to include Canada and the United 
States. In some ways the Club is unique among book clubs. It is 
in no way a publishers’ enterprise, since the books are chosen in ad- 
vance by a committee and written and published expressly for the 
Club. A yearly subscription, entitling a member to six books pub- 
lished at two-monthly intervals, is $4.00; this incredibly low cost is 
surely one of the great attractions of the Club. A special “Bulletin” 
is issued for each book, giving information about the author and news 
of the Club’s future plans. The book by Professor Foster was the 
September 1951 selection; the July 1953 choice is The Mission of 
the Local Church, by Paul R. Clifford, Superintendent of the West 
Ham Central Mission, London, and newly appointed Sessional Lec- 
turer in Homiletics and Pastoral Theology at McMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


A LEGAL QUESTION? 


The world press has taken an unusual interest in recent months 
in the so-called “Finaly Case.’”” Two young brothers, Gerald and 
Robert Finaly, whose Jewish parents died in a Nazi concentration 
camp, had been raised by a Roman Catholic foster mother and bap- 
tized into the Roman Church. When Jewish relatives in France 
sought custody of the children, they mysteriously disappeared into 
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Spain, and all efforts to secure their release failed. It was alleged 
that several Roman Catholic priests and nuns were attempting to 
thwart the possibility of the boys’ return to the Jewish faith. After 
a great deal of negotiating, charges and counter-charges, the Supreme 
Court of France decreed that the boys should be raised by their 
Jewish relatives, and, when a threatened charge of kidnapping was 
dropped, the Spanish custodians relented. ‘The boys are now eleven 
and twelve years of age and will live in Israel until they are twenty- 
one, at which time they will decide for themselves what faith they 
wish to hold. The case involved a number of complicated legal 
problems, and for the Roman Catholic parties to the furtive nurture 
of the children it was a desperate, if vain, effort to plead the fact of 
baptism as establishing the boys’ future religious status and training. 

The Roman Church is peculiarly open to such dramatic court cases 
because of the inevitable conflicts between canon and civil law. Di- 
vorce is, of course, the most prevalent and common problem, but in 
recent years there has also arisen the question of the legal or civil 
standing of the pre-marriage promise made by a Protestant to a Ro- 
man Catholic that all children of such a mixed union be reared in 
the Roman Catholic faith. The promise is routine procedure in 
mixed marriages and is absolutely prerequisite if the couple are to 
be married by a Roman priest. But suppose, for some reason, one 
or the other of the parents decides to ignore the promise, or, as in 
the Finaly Case, both parents die and the children are raised contrary 
to their parents’ original intention. Has the promise any status be- 
fore the civil court, and can it be enforced by law? 

A detailed discussion of this legal question as it affects the United 
States has been prepared by Vincent C. Allred, an attorney in the 
Legal Department of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
Mr. Allred’s analysis appeared first in the January, 1952, issue of 
The Jurist, and it has now been reprinted in pamphlet form by the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference (1312 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C.). It bears the title: The Legal Status 
of the Ante-Nuptial Promise Before Mixed Marriage. 

According to English law, Mr. Allred tells us, there is a body of 
precedent against the legal status of such a promise, and this he sug- 
gests may be due in part to “anti-Catholic prejudice.” The situation 
is quite different in the United States where there is as yet no legal 
unanimity in such cases as have come before the civil courts. The 
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author gives an inventory of the pertinent cases, many of which are 
intriguing in their complexity and heart-breaking so far as the chil- 
dren are concerned. But the most that can be said is that “after re- 
viewing all American decisions . . . with a few exceptions the courts 
have not been hostile’’ to the ante-nuptial promise. Those cases in 
which the courts decided against the promise are designated by the 
author as “‘regrettable” and “unfortunate.” In two such cases, the 
court went out of its way to state that it would not undertake to de- 
cide such a question of religion, and this is decried by the author as 
“a secularist attitude.” Mr. Allred is not optimistic about future 
court decisions, but he clearly hopes that the promise will achieve 
the same legal status as ante-nuptial property settlement and sepa- 
ration contracts. 

Mr. Allred as an attorney does no more than touch upon the theo- 
logical or ethical aspects of his problem, and he nowhere relates the 
principle of the separation of Church and State to the question. At 
one point, however, he shows an awareness of a deeper issue. He 
notes that in one of the “unfavorable” English cases, the court ruled 
that the promise was a legal nullity because the parties made their 
contract not between themselves but with the Roman Catholic 


Church. 


THE BIBLE AND THEOLOGY 


The older traditional distinction between Biblical thought and 
systematic or doctrinal theology is giving way in our time to a type 
of Biblical interpretation that is avowedly theological and a type of 
doctrinal theology that is basically Biblical. We hear much these 
days about Biblical theology and theological exegesis, and we are less 
inclined than formerly to separate the two. As evidence of this 
trend, brief mention may be made of several serial publications of 
recent date. 

The latest offering in the monograph series known as Studies in 
Biblical Theology is by G. Ernest Wright of the Old Testament De- 
partment, McCormick Theological Seminary, under the title God 
Who Acts: Biblical Theology as Recital (SCM Press, London, 1952, 
132 pp.). Professor Wright is one of those who welcome the new 
interest in Biblical theology, but he is careful to note that this does 
not involve a Hellenizing or rationalizing of Biblical categories. He 
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feels that the contemporary theological custom of speaking of the 
‘word of God” obscures the Biblical emphasis on God’s “‘activity in 
history,” and it is for this reason that he chooses to speak of “a the- 
ology of recital or proclamation of the acts of God, together with the 
inferences drawn therefrom.” After a solid piece of Biblical inter- 
pretation on the activity of God, the author turns in his final section, 
“From Recital to Modern Theology,” to the implications of this ap- 
proach for contemporary thought. 

The Scottish Journal of Theology has recently begun a series of 
“Occasional Papers,” the first of which is by G. A. F. Knight of Knox 
College, New Zealand, on A Biblical Approach to the Doctrine of 
the Trinity (Oliver and Boyd, ‘Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh, 1953, 
78 pp.). Professor Knight does not deal with such recent interpreta- 
tions of the Trinity as are found in Karl Barth or Leonard Hodgson, 
but seeks rather to explore the Old Testament conception of God 
with a view to the later Church development of a Trinitarian for- 
mula. His aim is “to show from Biblical evidence that the revealed 
nature of God is a priori possibly that of Trinity, and not that of a 
Monad.”” But the Biblical way of speaking about God is utterly for- 
eign to later discussions about the three Persons in the Godhead. 
The Bible, he says, “speaks of God, and God alone, but God acting 
in Christ, God acting in the Spirit.” 

The Study Department of the World Council of Churches has is- 
sued a pamphlet, inaugurating its “Ecumenical Biblical Studies” 
series, by Alan Richardson, Canon of Durham Cathedral, on The 
Biblical Doctrine of Work (SCM Press, London, 1952, 80 pp.). 
Canon Richardson, who edited the well-known Theological Word- 
Book of the Bible a few years ago, has drawn upon the counsel of a 
large group of co-workers in the Study Department, so that his book- 
let, he says, “is the outcome of a genuinely ecumenical ‘traffic in 
knowledge.’”” ‘The Bible, we are told, speaks of “work” under three 
distinct but related categories: first, the work of creation, second, 
man’s work, and third, the work of Christ, involving also the Chris- 
tian’s “working for the cause of the Gospel.” 

About five years ago, a special memorial lectureship in honor of 
the late Eugene W. Lyman of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, was established at Sweet Briar College. Professor Lyman lived 
at Sweet Briar after his retirement in 1940 until his death in 1948. 
The third in the series of Lyman Lectures is by Walter M. Horton 
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of the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology on the subject Lib- 
eralism Old and New (Sweet Briar College, Virginia, 1952, 24 pp.). 
The lectureship presumably is meant to continue discussion on the 
role of liberalism in theology, a theme which Professor Lyman dealt 
with in his own writings. Professor Horton, as a former student of 
Professor Lyman, pays high tribute to his teacher, but undertakes in 
his lecture to point out the weaknesses of what he calls the older lib- 
eralism. One of these limitations was precisely the Biblical orienta- 
tion which the previous items just mentioned so clearly illustrate. 
Professor Horton, however, feels that much of the current swing of 
the theological pendulum “seems touched by frost.” Liberalism, he 
asserts, is particularly anxious “‘to fit its message to the time in which 
it lives,” and since much “neo-orthodoxy”’ with its Biblical authori- 
tarianism disdains this practical task, it is time for the creation of “a 
new liberalism” which will act as ‘‘a new strong opposition party.” 

Professor Horton himself hopes that what he calls “the dimension 
of transcendence,” which neo-orthodoxy with its Biblical presuppo- 
sitions has insisted upon, will become part of the new liberalism. 
But this, it must be said, creates something of the old tension again 
between Biblical and doctrinal theology. In a closing paragraph 
which raises more questions than answers, Professor Horton says: 
“There is a depth in all the ultimate questions of life that is ac- 
cessible only to faith, through revelation. The new liberalism ought 
to join with the new orthodoxy in reverent awe before this depth; 
but at the same time it must interpret the revelations that come forth 
from this depth in terms derived from the natural and human 
spheres; and it must judge its faith rationally, by its consistency with 
truth in every sphere, and by its capacity to interpret the actual events 
of history as they occur.” 











THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By Extmer G. HomriGHAUSEN 


THE CHRISTIAN IN A COMMUNIST SOCIETY 


Those who have followed with concern the career of Joseph L. 
Hromadka since his return to his native Czechoslovakia in 1947, will 
be interested in a reply which he made to some direct inquiries by 
students regarding his relation and the relation of the Christian to 
Communism. The interview is published in the Kirchenblatt fuer 
die Reformierte Schweiz (June 11, 1953) and is reported in the Ecu- 
menical Press Service. 

State and society, said Hromadka, cannot demand an unlimited 
loyalty of anyone. No matter how powerful they may be, they have 
no ultimate or absolute authority, and they have no power of final 
determination. ‘The eschatological witness of the Church has things 
to say here which are radically opposed to Marxist dogma. The 
value of man is not anchored or rooted in man himself, nor in any 
human community. Every autonomous grounding of man’s worth 
is excluded; man’s worth is to be found in Jesus Christ alone. 

Even in a classless society, the witness of Jesus Christ is a blessed 
necessity; this witness must be the Christian’s starting point even in 
such a society. ‘This is so because the root of man’s misery is not 
in classes, but in man himself. Hromadka hoped that a classless so- 
ciety would be established. But he knew that man remains a sinner 
even in the best kind of society. Marxist ideology believes that as 
economic and social conditions improve and as classes disappear, 
religion too will shrink into insignificance. But the witness of the 
Cross remains in every situation, even in the economic, social, and 
cultural situation. It is evident that a radical criticism must be 
made against Marxism. ‘This must be done in our preaching—and 
we must say it and we are saying it! 

There are things which are outside this direct ideological sphere 
which concern Christians. It is self-evident that we must be factual 
and correct as we make public utterances on them. If we witness an 
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evident injustice, we should turn to a party member or a political 
authority. We have contacts with many of them. We know that 
we have many more opportunities to do something about matters 
than we really do; this is a source of much agony for us. 

However, criticism must begin with us. The Antichrist works in 
the Church as well as in the world, and he threatens especially the 
man in the pulpit. For this reason, it is plain that we do not organ- 
ize a crusade against Communism, even though we say “No” to it in 
the points mentioned above. On the contrary, it is our business to 
help Communism with our criticism. 

This will result in a peculiar type of Christian person. Christians 
are loyal toward Communism, but they are loyal in their own way. 
They must live out their faith whether in the factory or elsewhere, 
not through overt action, passionate speeches, or anything of the 
kind. We try honestly to be what we ought to be. 

A Communist party member once said to Hromadka: “Your sort 
of people are the most difficult of all those with whom we have to do. 
We cannot commandier you; we must persuade you.” 

Hromadka concluded his remarks by saying that he did not know 
how long Christians may be able to continue with their witness, their 
criticism, and their loyalty. But he hoped from his heart that it 
may be possible in the future. “We are no martyrs, nor are we 
heroes. The Church of Jesus Christ is no association of heroes, but 
a community of sinners who have received God’s forgiveness; a fel- 
lowship of people who live by their hope in the last things.” 


CHURCH AND STATE IN YUGOSLAVIA 


There is much confusion about the relation of Christianity, 
whether Orthodox, Protestant, or Roman Catholic, to the Com- 
munist State in Yugoslavia. This is partly due to the fact that 
Marshal Tito is still a Communist and that Yugoslavia is a Com- 
munist State, even though the Marshal has broken with Stalinism 
and allied himself and his State with the West. Tito is trying to 
be a Marxist and yet a believer in freedom. Whether Marxism and 
freedom are compatible remains to be seen. 

But confusion regarding the religious situation in Yugoslavia is 
also due to the racial and religious divisions within the country. 
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“Yugoslavia” means the land of the southern Slavs. However, mod- 
ern Yugoslavia consists for the most part of two peoples: Serbs and 
Croats. ‘The Serbs are largely Orthodox, and the Croats are Roman 
Catholic. The latter use the Roman alphabet, are closely associated 
with Italy, and form about one-third of the population. Perhaps 
one-half of the people in Yugoslavia are Orthodox and the remain- 
der are Moslem, with a sprinkling of Protestants and Jews. Besides 
the Serbs and the Croats, there are westernized Slovenes living near 
the Austrian border. They are zealous Roman Catholics. The 
Serbs were Christianized via Byzantium; the Croats were evangelized 
via Rome and have until recently maintained a close relation with 
Hungary and the Hapsburgs. 

A severe tension emerged during the last war when Hitler set 
up a rather independent state of Croatia under the direction of a 
hyper-fascist, Ante Pavelich. He combined Croatian nationalism 
with Roman Catholicism. The Serbs in his domain were put 
through a kind of inquisition. ‘They were forced to become Roman 
Catholics or emigrate. Many were killed. Roman priests partici- 
pated in the procedure, and while Msg. Stepinac protested mildly, 
he did not openly dissociate himself from it. Little wonder then 
that when the Communists came into power, they looked upon all 
religion, but Roman Catholicism in particular, as a divisive, na- 
tionalistic, alien power. The trial of Archbishop Stepinac by the 
State won many friends for Marshal Tito among the persecuted 
Orthodox Serbs, even though they were not altogether favorable to 
Communism. 

The Communist State started off true to form. Church lands were 
taken over by the State; monastic properties were turned over to the 
peasants; benevolent institutions were controlled by the government; 
tax support was withdrawn from the Churches; religious instruction 
was forbidden in the schools. Religion could be privately practiced 
since it was not relevant to a communist society. Children must at- 
tend the schools where materialism was a part of the curriculum. 
Churches could be built and religious publications produced pro- 
vided they were permitted according to building and publishing 
materials available. Some Bibles were available for distribution but 
little religious literature. Interchurch aid through the World Coun- 
cil of Churches was a godsend to priests and people and Churches 
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during those terrible days of transition. Many priests were impris- 
oned, and some have not yet been released. 

The new situation, however, has forced the bishops who for- 
merly lived in palaces to share the simple life of the peasants. They 
have thereby endeared themselves to their people. The Orthodox 
Church has become a people’s Church. More people are attending 
the Churches. Church leaders are forced to take courses in science, 
philosophy, and Marxist materialism, which in turn has made for a 
broader cultural interest and a more vigorous theology among the 
clergy. “Theological education is controlled by the Church, and five 
hundred students are now studying for the Orthodox ministry. New 
ways are being used to teach religion to children outside the schools. 

A gradual settlement has taken place in the relation between 
Church and State in recent months, culminating in a final draft of 
a law regarding religious communities. Freedom of conscience and 
of religious beliefs is guaranteed. All religions are to enjoy equal 
rights and all have the same legal status. Schools for the training 
of ministers are allowed, and they may be freely managed by the 
Church. There must be no use of religion for political purposes. 
There must be no coercion applied to anyone to join or withdraw 
from a religions community. No citizen is to be limited in his rights 
because of his religion. Collections may be taken for religious pur- 
poses by religious communities, and priests are to be paid for the 
performance of religious rites. Marriages are authorized by the 
State and may be performed by the Church after civil ceremonies. 
There must be no teaching of religion on school time. 

While the situation is still rather uncertain at many points, there 
are other serious questions which will have to await future develop- 
ment for an answer. Can the Church co-exist with a Communist 
State, even when it is a Titoist State? Is religious freedom which is 
granted by a fearful State really guaranteed? Is the Church’s reli- 
gious freedom derived from the State? What shall be the relation 
of Yugoslavian Churches to Churches abroad? While Protestantism 
is a minority in this “Western” communist country, it will be im- 
possible to regard Yugoslavia as a testing ground for the relation of 
Communism to evangelical Christianity. Yet it will be interesting 
to see what happens in this type of State to Orthodoxy and Roman 
Catholicism. 
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ECUMENICAL WITNESS THROUGH 
INTER-CHURCH AID 


A fact which is often overlooked is that Christian solidarity is man- 
ifested and developed through inter-church aid. Indeed the ecu- 
menical movement owes much to the relief work which was carried 
on so nobly by Dr. Adolph Keller’s early relief work through his little 
Geneva office. Under the directing hand of Dr. J. Hutchison Cock- 
burn and those associated with him during those overwhelming days 
of appalling distress after the last war, this work became an integral 
part of the World Council of Churches. It is now under the able 
direction of Dr. Robert Mackie, one-time secretary of the World 
Student Christian Federation. The report of the Department for 
the year 1952, issued through its publicity office, is a thrilling rec- 
ord of the Churches at work in inter-church aid. It may be that 
the real test of the ecumenical spirit among the Churches can be 
measured best through the charity they express toward one another. 
Our Lord made one of the tests of discipleship “love for the breth- 
ren.” 

The theme of the report is “Christian Solidarity through Jesus 
Christ—for the Sake of the World.” It begins with the report of 
the Protestant Church of the Moluccas in Indonesia sending a gift 
to the World Council to help the people in the flood-stricken areas 
of Western Europe, especially in Holland. Churches in thirteen 
countries responded to the needs of these flood-sufferers. The Dutch 
Churches, during this time of great national need, gave $26,500 to 
care for the homeless, aged and sick refugees in homes in Holland. 

During 1952, the Churches in Germany raised funds for Greece, 
Holland, and elsewhere; these are chiefly Lutheran Churches giving 
to Reformed and Orthodox people. 

Help to the extent of $650,000 went to Churches in East Germany, 
Hungary, and other parts of Eastern Europe. Over 18,000 refugees 
were resettled, from ten European and seven Asiatic countries, in the 
U. S. A., Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and twelve countries of 
Latin America, thirteen of Asia and Africa, and twelve of Europe. 
With the aid of Churches in forty countries, thousands more were 
helped to find homes and jobs and so become assimilated in lands of 
asylum. Over four million dollars worth of food, clothing, and 
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medical supplies helped to feed and heal and succor those among 
Europe’s ten million refugees, and in Church institutions in Ger- 
many, Austria, Yugoslavia, Greece, Italy, France, Belgium, Trieste, 
and Turkey. 

A thousand work campers, eighty “Fraternal Workers,” 125 theo- 
logical students, and several hundred members of refugee staffs par- 
ticipated during the year in study, service, and action in this ministry 
of solidarity. Among the many services supported by the Depart- 
ment are: assistance to orphaned missions; support of Church insti- 
tutions (orphanages, homes for the aged, theological centers, and 
schools); help to pastors and catechists in the East Zone; provision 
for homeless youths, women, and refugees. Visits were made by 
staff members to Czechoslovakia and Hungary; gifts were sent to 
Poland, Rumania, and Bulgaria. Minority Churches in Spain, Aus- 
tria, Italy, France, Portugal, and Belgium received aid. In Hong 
Kong a joint refugee office was set up by the Department and the Lu- 
theran World Federation which has registered over 10,000 cases of 
European refugees in peril of their lives in China. During the past 
year, the thousandth scholarship student had the opportunity of 
studying in a theological school either in Europe or North America. 

Space limitations prevent a further discussion of this record of 
Christian solidarity. We would urge every pastor to secure a copy, 
distribute it to the members of his congregation, and acquaint the 
people of his congregation with the world-wide ramifications of this 
Christian charity in which they share. Here is proof that the love 
of Christ is real and that the Church universal is a fact. 

We quote a significant sentence from the report taken from a let- 


ter announcing a gift: 


“We know that the Church of Christ in the world as well as the 
Community of Churches in the World Council of Churches do not 
exist for their own sake, but for the sake of the world with its suffer- 
ing, in a true Christian solidarity through Jesus Christ.” 


The emergency is by no means over. There is occasion for pride 
in this report on the part of thirteen Church groups in America and 
the Church groups of thirteen other countries which co-operate in 
various ways with the Department, but there is too much suffering 
and need still unmet to justify a relaxation of effort. And while 
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money is essential in this work, what matters most is that so many are 
able to say in the words of a Church leader in East Germany: 


“The inward strength we draw from such solidarity among Chris- 
tians all over the world is scarcely less than the outward, though it 
is less in evidence.” 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


This year marks the fiftieth anniversary of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association. It began in a Chicago convention of 3,000 persons 
called by two hundred influential Jewish, Roman Catholic, and Prot- 
estant leaders from the United States and Canada, among whom were 
Nicholas Murray Butler, $. Parkes Cadman, George Albert Coe, Wil- 
liam H. P. Faunce, W. G. Gordon, Charles Cuthbert Hall, Francis G. 
Peabody, Henry Van Dyke, Mary E. Wooley, Booker T. Washington, 
and others of similar stature. These leaders were concerned about 
the inadequate religious and moral instruction given our children 
and youth, whether Roman Catholic, Jewish, or Protestant. From 
the beginning the REA has been an inter-faith association of individ- 
uals whose major aim has been “the introduction of religion into edu- 
cation and of education into religion.”” ‘The Association continues 
to publish Religious Education from its New York office. ‘The pro- 
ceedings of its great conventions are still a mine of resource material 
on the subject of religion and education in the last half-century. 

After passing through an extremely difficult time during and fol- 
lowing the depression in the early nineteen-thirties, the REA is now 
beginning to stir with new life. ‘There were other than financial 
reasons for the gradual decline of interest in the REA in recent times: 
denominational self-concern, interest in parochial and day schools; 
the widespread growth of the weekday plan of religious education 
on released or dismissed time; decline of interest in an inter-faith ap- 
proach regarding the introduction of religion into education; and 
an inadequate philosophy on the part of the REA regarding its na- 
ture and task. However, at present, the need for some kind of inter- 
religious co-operative group seems essential in meeting the need for 
religion in education. Better provision must be made by our major 
faiths for the religious education for all our children. The REA 
sees itself as a ‘‘pathfinding group for religious education in every 
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community, comparable to groups organized for support of public 
education by the Citizens Commission for the Public Schools.”” This 
Commission recently stated that “‘a widespread recognition of Com- 
munity responsibility for the moral and spiritual development of our 
young people could bring about results of profound importance to 
our country.” The REA seems to be the one agency which can bring 
together men and women of all faiths who are interested in the “re- 
ligious” education of the nation’s children, and who can approach 
the schools in the name of “religion.” 

The newly-appointed secretary, Dr. Herman E. Wornom, is work- 
ing hard at the problems of membership, finance, local chapter or- 
ganizations and meetings, and Association philosophy and objectives. 
The high point in the observance of the Association will be the 
Golden Anniversary national convention to be held in Pittsburgh 
in November, 1953. Dr. F. Ernest Johnson and a Committee of 
twenty-two leaders are working on the program. The tentative 
theme is “Education in Our Society—A Critical Appraisal and 
Search for Ways to Improve It.” The subjects to be considered 
are: philosophies of education and their viewpoints on religious 
values; the place of religion in the education of the young in Can- 
ada and the United States; institutions of religious education (home, 
church and synagogue, the parochial and day school, the public 
school, the church youth club or society); leadership; mass media; 
and many others. 

Churches which agree on a minimum of doctrinal matters work 
together in many projects, through Councils of Churches whether 
local, state, national, or international. However, the problem of 
inter-faith co-operation in community, state, nation, and world is 
still in its elementary stages. Whether all religions ought to work 
together for the sake of protecting and promoting “religion” is an 
issue that is fraught with many theological difficulties, the chief of 
which are the assumptions that all religions are of equal merit, and 
that co-operation of one with another seems to imply that the sov- 
ereign rights of each are to be regarded as final! However valid 
these arguments may be, the leading representatives of the great 
faiths in this country ought to stand and work together for the re- 
ligious education of the nation’s children. In England, the major 
faiths have worked together for years in providing an agreed syllabus 
on Biblical materials to be taught in the elementary schools of the 
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country. Co-operation operates on different levels. We must not 
confuse co-operation of Presbyterians with Presbyterians with co- 
operation of Protestants with Protestants; nor must we confuse these 
with co-operation among Protestants, Jews, and Roman Catholics. 
“Co-operation” in each case is based upon different assumptions, and 
aimed at different objectives. And the REA has no desire to inter- 
fere with the doctrinal standards or with the religious organizations 
of any of the groups which compose it. 


ON INVESTIGATING THE CLERGY 


The proposal of several Congressmen to investigate the loyalty of 
the American clergy has not only caused considerable discussion but 
it has raised some old issues regarding the relation of the Church to 
the State. The immediate cause of the proposal is the suspicion that 
there are Communists in the ranks of the clergy, and that the honored 
and respected position of the profession provides them exemption 
from civil investigation. A number of issues are involved and it is 
essential that they be kept separate. 

For one thing, ministers are citizens and as such they do not pos- 
sess a status which guarantees them special privileges. ‘There was a 
time when the clergy could be tried only before Church courts and 
according to canon law. All Churches still have judicatories before 
whom the clergy may be tried for certain misdemeanors which are 
carefully specified in their constitutions. However, few Churches 
would presume to judge their clergy in matters that belong specifi- 
cally to civil matters, although many Churches have it within their 
power and discipline to remove any officer for activities or beliefs 
that are contrary to their Confessions and Constitutions. In the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., for instance, a minister can be tried 
and deposed for being an avowed atheistic Communist. He could 
be disciplined for violating the Confession which demands con- 
scientious loyalty to the civil government. The penalties of the 
Church in such cases, however, do not go beyond deposition and 
excommunication. 

Again, Christians should not deny the right of the government to 
investigate the possible existence of treason among its citizens. This 
is a Constitutional right and duty. Churches are not concerned 
about investigations as such, but they do raise questions about the 
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abuses which have accompanied these investigations. Individuals 
in some cases have been assumed guilty by association and through 
widespread publicity before they have had an opportunity to make 
their defense. The attendant fanfare of actual investigation in a 
hysterical time like this is highly undignified and injudicial. The 
National Council of Churches has recently appointed a Committee 
on the Maintenance of American Freedom as an expression of its 
concern regarding some of the tendencies and accompaniments now 
evident in Congressional investigations. The National Council in 
no wise seeks to question the right of Congress to investigate. 

Another factor involved in this issue is the singling out of the 
clergy for investigation. President Eisenhower has expressed him- 
self rather forcefully about this matter in connection with the dis- 
missal of J. B. Matthews as an employee of the Congressional Com- 
mittee. (Mr. Matthews wrote the long article about Communism 
among the clergy in a recent issue of The American Mercury.) ‘The 
President maintained that an entire profession, and especially the 
clergy, cannot be accused of wholesale disloyalty. But even worse 
is the possibility of driving a wedge between the clergy and the laity 
in the Churches. No doubt there are Americans who feel that the 
clergy is too influential, and any scheme by which it can be discred- 
ited or suspicioned by the people would be welcomed by them. All 
this is reminiscent of the Germany of Hitler’s day when laymen in 
many instances spied upon their pastors and reported them to the 
secret police. And there are a few unscrupulous Protestants and 
Roman Catholics who would like nothing better than to disrupt the 
Protestantism of the historic Churches. In this respect, they are no 
different from secularists who would like nothing better than the col- 
lapse of the Churches. Here again it would be wise for clergy and 
laity to seek in fellowship to understand one another. It is for the 
clergy especially to take conscientious loyalty to government seri- 
ously. This is done not so much by decrying Congressional investi- 
gations as by positively assisting honest investigations and by affirm- 
ing their loyalty as Christians to the State. 

The more perplexing question, however, is the relation of the 
Church to the State. Churches differ in their understanding of this 
relationship. Roman Catholicism believes that the State must be 
“in” the Roman Church. Lutheranism believes that Church and 
State operate in distinct and separate realms (although this view has 
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been recently modified). Presbyterianism (the Reformed position) 
believes that both Church and State are under God and while they 
interpenetrate each other they must not be united institutionally. 
The free Churches stand for an absolute separation of Church and 
State; some communions in this group hold the extreme position that 
the State is to be suspicioned and reluctantly supported. 

The history of Church-State relations in the United States has been 
an attempt to apply the Presbyterian (Reformed) position. ‘The pro- 
posal to investigate the clergy is perfectly proper although it is a 
question as to whether one group of Christians should be singled out 
for examination. Is not this discrimination? And if the Congres- 
sional Committee seeks to probe into the Christian convictions of the 
clergy, which it cannot avoid, is it not getting beyond its legitimate 
realm? Dare a civil committee become a judge in theological mat- 
ters? ‘Those who hold the Presbyterian (Reformed) position want 
to safeguard two things: (1) that the State would not seek to domi- 
nate the minds and consciences of its people; and (2) that the State 
would provide protection for the Churches and religious groups of 
all kinds to propagate and teach their faith, to govern themselves in 
matters of faith, and to worship in freedom. ‘Their people are to 
exercise their citizenship as conscientious Christians. 

It is important that the Churches at present do not become hysteri- 
cal; that their leaders do not resent honest investigation because they 
regard themselves a privileged class; that ministers become clear in 
their own minds as regards the nature and areas of jurisdiction for 
both Church and State; and above all that the utterances of individ- 
ual clergymen, and Church judicatories and councils, issue from 
sound theological assumptions, and not from political or social the- 
ories. Experience should have taught us in recent years that the 
Church is strongest and most influential in the political and social 
arena only when it is true to its own truth and nature. 

The Christian is loyal to the State because he is a Christian and 
not because the State demands it. ‘To admit that the State can make 
ultimate demands upon the Christian’s mind and affection and will 
is not only to give up the Christian case, it is to fall victim to a form 
of spiritual treason that can have disastrous results in the Church 
and in the society for which the Christian is responsible. 
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THe CurisTIAN DocTRINE OF CREATION AND REDEMPTION, by Emil 
Brunner. (Dogmatics, Vol. II.) Translated by Olive Wyon. 378 
pp. Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1952. $6.00. 

Tillich, Barth, and Brunner are now all giving us their Dogmatics 
or Systematic Theology (Tillich significantly using the latter title) in 
massive form. In the book before us we have the second instalment of 
what will ultimately be a three-volume work. It was published in 
German in 1950 and is now well translated by Miss Olive Wyon, who 
by this time knows Brunner’s thought and language as it were from 
the inside. Those who, like the present reviewer, have long been learn- 
ing from Brunner’s works will not find in this volume a great deal to 
surprise them and perhaps not a great deal of new light on Brunner’s 
general position, but they will find much to interest them as they go 
along. The key to his theological position is the idea of “encounter” 
which he has employed in earlier works. His special form of ‘“‘existen- 
tial” thinking is bound up with the notion of Wahrheit als Begegnung, 
truth as confrontation or encounter, and this controls what he has now 
to say about creation, man, sin, providence, soteriology and Christology, 
as it will also doubtless control what he will have to say in his third 
volume about eschatology. 

The above indicates something of the range of the present volume, 
but the richness of the treatment cannot be conveyed in a summary. 
A good many of the chapters have substantial appendices attached to 
them, sometimes historical, sometimes bearing on present-day con- 
troversies: on the history of the doctrine of creation, on its relation to 
the theory of evolution, on the history of the doctrine of the Imago Dei 
in man, on typological exegesis, on demythologizing of the New Testa- 
ment message, on the history of the doctrine of the munus triplex of 
Christ, etc. "These appendices add greatly to the value of the book for 
the student, and so far as they deal with living contemporary contro- 
versies they will perhaps add more to our knowledge of Brunner’s own 
position than will most of the chapters themselves. It is unnecessary 
at this time of day to give an account of Brunner’s general attitude, 
which he himself describes as neither “liberalism” nor “orthodoxy,” and 
it is equally unnecessary to praise so great a theologian. It will be suf- 
ficient to mention some specially interesting points and one or two 
queries that arise on the reviewer’s mind. 
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It was inevitable that Brunner should take up the controversy with 
Barth about the analogia entis, and what he says is well worth while. He 
points out that, contrary to the common assumption, the phrase analogia 
entis was first used by Father Przywara in 1932, though the idea goes 
back to Scholastic theology, and he agrees with Barth that the idea, as 
used by Scholastics to justify a natural theology, marks the real parting 
of the ways between Roman Catholics and truly Protestant theology. 
But while he gratefully acknowledges Barth’s perspicacity in perceiving 
this, he blames Barth’s “surgical” temperament for cutting away from 
theology not only the false analogia entis but also the true theological 
use of analogy without which it would be impossible to speak of God in 
human words at all. 

One is tempted to dwell on Brunner’s interesting treatment, again 
in an Appendix, of the “demythologizing” controversy, which indeed is 
in line with what he was saying about the place of the “mythological” 
in Christian theology before Bultmann had started the controversy at 
all. It would be useful also to deal with Brunner’s surprisingly sharp 
rejection of Visser ’t Hooft’s contention about the implications of the 
Kingship of Christ for “Christological social ethics.” But space for- 
bids. As regards his own Christology, we have long known that he 
tends to stress the historical Jesus much more than he did in his earlier 
work, and that becomes plain in the present volume. 

Why is Brunner so determined to restrict the idea of the Fall to man- 
kind, and to reject entirely the idea of a “fallen world’? Why should 
this latter idea be suspected of leaning towards Gnostic heresy? The 
mythological story in Genesis contains the idea that as a result of the Fall 
even nature has been turned against man, with the venom and enmity 
of the snake, the thorn-bearing of the earth, the labor and sweat of the 
male in making a living, and the pains of the female in child-bearing. 
And in the New Testament death is regarded not as something natural 
but as an enemy, which, with all the evils of disease and suffering, would 
not be there in an unspoilt and unfallen world. This does not mean 
that a lesser God has created the world (as Gnostics said), but that some- 
how the world as well as man has fallen under the sway of the powers of 
evil—which is quite in line with Brunner’s chapter on “Angels, Spirits 
and the Devil.” What is that but a “cosmic Fall,” which infects man’s 
whole environment, even if we say that it is God’s will that a fallen 
humanity should live in a fallen world, and indeed that it is God him- 
self who “subjected the creation to vanity” with a view to his ultimate 
purpose of redeeming his whole creation and “reconciling all things to 
himself, whether the things that are on earth or the things that are in 
heaven.” So long as we do not take this in a sheerly “historical” sense, 
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nor yet in the sense that finitude itself involves imperfection, but as 
part of a true Christian “mythology,” where is the danger or the heresy? 
Indeed I do not think this is very far from Brunner’s own last sentence 
on the subject: “If there is a supra-human and a pre-human power of 
evil in the world, which is at the same time not a god, but a fallen crea- 
ture, of whose origin we know nothing—might not this idea be in line 
with that which several theologians have been trying to say, with the 
impossible conception of a ‘Fallen creation’?” 

Brunner gives in this volume a fuller treatment of the Resurrection 
of Christ than he has given us before. Suffice it to say that he regards 
the Resurrection as absolutely vital and central for Christian faith, 
though he does not think of it in a sense which would necessarily involve 
the empty tomb, and this is bound up with his conception of faith and 
truth as “encounter.” 

D. M. BAILLIE 
St. Andrews 
Scotland 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE. Vol. I: General Articles on the Bible; 
General Articles on the Old Testament; The Book of Genesis; The 
Book of Exodus. 1099 pp. New York and Nashville, Abingdon- 


Cokesbury Press, 1952. $8.75. 

It has been more than half a century since a full-scale English com- 
mentary on the entire Bible has been announced, and this fact alone 
makes The Interpreters Bible a significant event in English-speaking 
Christendom. The series will consist of twelve volumes under the 
general editorship of a board consisting of George Buttrick as Com- 
mentary Editor, and Mr. Nolan Harmon as Press Editor. Four associ- 
ate editors have more specific editorial responsibility: Walter Russell 
Bowie and Paul Shearer are in charge of exposition, John Knox, of New 
Testament Introduction and Exegesis, and Samuel Terrien, of Old 
Testament Introduction and Exegesis. 

The volume under discussion is the first volume on the Old Testament 
to be published in the series. The volume contains approximately 
1,100 pages of material, set in double columns, and is a library in itself. 
The book is divided into three parts: the first part contains eleven general 
articles on the Bible; the second, eleven general articles on the Old 
Testament in particular, and the last section, the introductions, expo- 
sitions, and exegesis of Genesis and Exodus. 


I 


The general articles on the Bible betray the change in attitude towards 
the Bible which has been witnessed in the last fifty years. This new 
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attitude is already apparent in the choice of motto for the book on the 
title page. The Hebrew quotation is taken from the fortieth chapter 
of Isaiah: ‘““The word of our God will stand for ever.” This volume is 
avowedly Christian in its approach; in fact, the jacket labels the series 
as “Christendom’s most comprehensive commentary.” It is significant 
that the first article is a frankly theological article by H. H. Farmer on 
“The Bible: Its Significance and Authority.” 

Farmer understands the authority of the Bible not as arising from any 
postulated inerrancy due to divine dictation to passive instruments in 
God’s hands. Such a Mohammedan view of Scriptures is an aberration 
foreign to the main stream of thinking in Christendom. Rather its 
authority is to be found in the living Christ through the Holy Spirit. 
The New Testament, and therefore the Old Testament, participates 
in the living Christ’s authority because “the faith and witness of the 
apostolic circle are part of the original act of divine revelation ‘into’ 
and ‘in and through’ history.” The authority of the Scriptures is there- 
fore a normative one, and is to be understood as being exercised within 
the Church; furthermore, its character does not essentially differ from 
that of Christ who is himself the living Word of God. In the New 
Testament the “word” of God refers to God’s great saving act of revela- 
tion in Christ and to the gospel message which proclaims this. It would 
then in Farmer’s own words, “not be in the least contrary to Scripture 
itself but rather in harmony with it, nor would it be contrary to any- 
thing essential in the Christian faith, if we ceased altogether to speak 
of the Scriptures as the Word of God.” The Scriptures, however, do 
enter indispensably into a vital union with what the New Testament 
calls the ““Word” of God, namely, God’s saving act and its proclamation, 
and so it is only right in spite of all the misuse and misunderstanding 
of the phrase to refer to them as the Word of God. 

This thoughtful preoccupation with the authority of the Bible more 
or less underlies the various articles throughout this section. Reference 
is made again and again by the other authors to Farmer’s article. Par- 
ticularly is this apparent in the excellent article of Terrien on the 
“Modern Period of the History of the Interpretation of the Bible,” in 
which reference is often made to the inspiration of the Bible, a term 
which he uses in a theological rather than a literary sense. 

Each of the articles is written by an acknowledged authority in his 
field, and constitutes a good and up-to-date survey of the subject. After 
the initial article by Farmer, there are four articles on the formation 
and transmission of the Biblical text, the two dealing with the canon 
and with the text and versions of the Old Testament being written by 
Arthur Jeffery, and the two dealing with the New Testament by Good- 
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speed and Colwell respectively. Writers on the Old Testament canon 
do not always clarify the theological problem of the canon, and often 
speak merely of the Jewish canon. The Old Testament canon is, 
however, a problem for the Christian Church, since the term “Old 
Testament” itself is a Christian designation. After all, what the Jews 
did at Jamnia could hardly have influenced Christian thinking in any 
formative way. Jeffery, though not explicitly saying so, makes this 
perfectly clear by presenting the historical complexities of canonizations 
in clear detail. 

After an article by Wikgren on the history of the English Bible, there 
are three articles on the history of the interpretation of the Bible. To 
the mind of this reader these are in many ways the most important 
articles in this first section, since no good, recent survey of the history 
of Biblical hermeneutics exists in English at all. Unfortunately, the 
surveys are somewhat too compressed to give an adequate perspective. 
Particularly is this true of McNeill’s article on the medieval and Reforma- 
tion period which is covered in twelve pages; e.g., there is no discussion 
at all of Rashi, Ibn Ezra, and Kimchi in spite of the fact that their 
exegesis was extensively followed in the Authorized Version. Though 
two paragraphs are devoted to Aquinas, no mention is made of Albertus 
Magnus or Bonaventura. It might have been better to have had sepa- 
rate articles of some length on the medieval and the Reformation periods 
So as to assure more adequate treatment. 

Two miscellaneous articles conclude this section. Barrois must have 
had his tongue in his cheek when he entitled his article “Chronology, 
Metrology, Etc.” since it is a type of potpourri article dealing with 
various factual materials such as weights, measures, coins, and chronology. 
In the small space at his disposal he has compressed a great deal of the 
most up-to-date materials as is readily apparent, e.g., in his dealing with 
matters of chronology. It may be somewhat puzzling what standard 
was employed by the editors for incorporating a factual article of this 
kind, but not including an article on the geography of the Bible world, 
particularly of Palestine. The series concludes with a popular in- 
spirational article on “The Study of the Bible” by Buttrick. It is not 
clear to me why an article somewhat devotional in character should have 
been included in this series of excellent articles. 


II 


The second section of this volume contains nine general articles on 
the Old Testament and two on the literature and religion of the 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. It was natural that the editors should 
have asked R. H. Pfeiffer of Harvard to write these latter two articles, 
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since he had demonstrated his mastery of this field in his History of New 
Testament Times, with an Introduction to the Apocrypha His treat- 
ment shows the same excellence and competence of his earlier work 
and is essentially based on it. 

The Old Testament articles may be divided into two groups: those of a 
formal and those of a material nature. The former contains four articles 
on the books of the Old Testament and one on the language. The first 
article is of a general nature dealing as it does with the literature of the 
Old Testament as a whole. It is a short article by Irwin, too brief to be 
analytical, and more in the nature of an appreciation. One might reason- 
ably have expected in an article of this sort a careful analysis of literary 
types such as most recent introductions to the Old Testament contain,? 
but unfortunately this is not the case. A similar characterization of 
Fosbroke’s article of ““The Prophetic Literature” is in order. This latter 
article fails to give a clear indication of the history of prophecy in Israel, 
let alone in the ancient world as a whole; neither does it analyze carefully 
prophetic literary types, whether the indigenous types of ‘““command” and 
“prediction,” * or of the various borrowed patterns. More serious, how- 
ever, in view of the centrality of prophetic teaching in the Christian 
Church’s conception of the Old Testament, is the failure to give an indi- 
cation of what it was that the prophets taught. 

No such criticism can be levelled against either Simpson’s article on 
“The Growth of the Hexateuch” or Irwin’s article on “The Wisdom 
Literature,” both excellent articles. C. A. Simpson naturally follows the 
pattern laid down in his earlier book,* and though not every scholar will 
agree with his defense of the four-document theory, which was first 
proposed in 1912 by Rudolf Smend,° his approach is reasonably and ably 
presented. His theories are applied in his commentary on Genesis in 
this same volume and will be discussed below. 

The article on “The Language of the Old Testament” was written by 
Snaith, and is an interesting and popularly written description of some 
of the unique features of the Hebrew language. He is obviously a 
disciple of G. R. Driver, and not everyone will agree with many of the 
generalizations made. To say that the Hebrews seem to have spoken 
some Aramaean-Arabic language (whatever that strange mixture might 
have been) before the Conquest (p. 222) is by no means assured. The 

1 New York, Harper & Bros., 1949. 

2E.g., Eissfeldt, Einleitung, pp. 8-137; Bentzen, Inledning til det Gamle Testamente, 1,2; 
Weiser, Einleitung, pp. 24-57. 

8Sigmund Mowinckel, Prophecy and Tradition, Oslo, 1946. 

4 The Early Traditions of Israel, Oxford, 1948. 

5 Die Ezrahlung des Hexateuchs. Berlin, 1912. For the most recent criticism of the four- 
document hypothesis cf. G. Hélscher, Geschichtsschreibung in Israel; Untersuchungen zum 


Jahvisten und Elohisten (Skrifter utgivna av kungl. humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundet i 
Lund, L; Lund, 1952. 
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suggestion that the prophetic perfect may find its explanation along the 
same lines as the “perfect with strong waw” (p. 222) is highly dubious. 
Probably most speculative of all is the section dealing with modern 
recovery of words (pp. 227-9) in which some of Driver’s suggestions of 
new etymologies for Hebrew words are adopted. On the whole, how- 
ever, it accomplishes what it apparently set out to do, i.e., to give the 
non-specialist some appreciation of the complexities and peculiarities of 
the original languages of the Old Testament. 

The second group of articles deal with the meaning and significance 
of the Old Testament, and contain four articles by four specialists in 
their field. ‘These four articles are the following: ‘““The Old Testament 
World” by W. F. Albright, “The History of Israel” by T. H. Robinson, 
“The History of the Religion of Israel” by J. Muilenburg, and “The 
Faith of Israel” by G. E. Wright. Robinson’s article is shorter than the 
others and reflects many of the views followed in his A History of Israel. 
It is of some interest to note that Robinson has not changed his mind 
on many chronological problems, and it is somewhat disconcerting to 
see, e.g., the higher chronology for the Exodus (after 1500 B.C.?) pro- 
posed, whereas all the other writers in the volume adhere to the later, 
and now more widely accepted, date of the early 13th century. 

The remaining three articles are the longest and most comprehensive 
in the entire volume; each would constitute a small book by itself if 
separately published. As might be expected, the article by Albright is 
breathtaking in its scope, and shows an intimate familiarity with the 
ancient Near East such as no other scholar in the field today can equal. 
Near Eastern culture is traced from prehistoric times through the late 
Iron Age (ca. 600-331 B.C.), and in each successive stage the various 
centres, Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Palestine, are treated. Literary re- 
mains from these various peoples and periods are widely illustrated all 
in the author’s own translations, from Sumerian mythological texts and 
short selections from the Egyptian Pyramid Texts down through parts 
of the Ugaritic epics to Neo-Babylonian materials. Though every 
scholar would disagree on certain details with the author, few would 
attempt to equal his scope. The article demonstrates most convincingly 
the tremendous advances made in Oriental scholarship since the appear- 
ance of Wellhausen’s epoch-making book some seventy-five years ago, as 
well as the vitality of Old Testament scholarship. 

Muilenburg’s article sets forth somewhat fully the history of Israel's 
religion, whereas Wright gives a prolegomenon to the theology of the 
Old Testament. In a sense, both are dealing with the same materials 
but from different points of view. Both admittedly write as scholars 


6 T. H. Robinson and W. O. E. Oesterley, A History of Israel, 2 vols. Oxford, 1932. 
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from within the framework of the Christian Church. It would have 
seemed odd fifty years ago in the days of Wellhausen, Marti, Duhm, and 
S. R. Driver, or even as late as between the two great wars, to have de- 
voted an introduction to the history of the religion of Israel to such 
topics as faith and history, faith and interpretation, or Bible and Church, 
and yet that is precisely what Muilenburg does. Old Testament scholar- 
ship is understanding for the first time in the age of critical scholarship 
that the standpoint of faith does not preclude scholarship but rather 
that it constitutes the only real basis for understanding the Scriptures 
at all. The Hebrews, as Muilenburg points out, were a “religious 
community which holds it [i.e., the Old Testament] to be sacred scrip- 
ture” (p. 292), and only from the standpoint of faith can the believing 
mind of the Hebrew be penetrated. The much-vaunted “objectivity” 
of a former generation is now passé; its impossibility of attainment is 
clearly recognized, and Old Testament scholarship and therefore the 
Christian Church can but benefit from it. 

Not that the newer approach to Old Testament study does not bring 
certain dangers with it. The thoroughness and attention to detail seen 
in the work of the old masters, the unwillingness which yesterday’s 
scholar showed to make general statements before examining all the 
available evidence, the painstaking attention to text and to comparative 
matters from related cultures seen, e.g., in the recent commentary on the 
Books of Kings by the late James Montgomery, are sometimes not as 
evident in today’s writers on Old Testament religion and theology as 
they should be. 

This general criticism can probably be made with some justification 
against the article on “The Faith of Israel,” an article which is in many 
ways the most interesting and stimulating this reader has seen for some 
time. Wright, I believe rightly, amplifies Eichrodt’s reworking of the 
covenant concept as the central motif of Old Testament theology to cove- 
nant and election. Some of the insights into the thought of the Old 
Testament are excellent; witness, e.g., the author’s discussion of the term 
“monotheism” and the entire section on “God and the Gods.” On the 
other hand, Wright’s eagerness to demonstrate the uniqueness of Israel’s 
faith leads him to certain statements which need qualification. The 
emphasis on the historical character of the faith of Israel is undoubtedly 
a correct one, but to say that the dominating and most significant tend- 
ency of the Hebrew festivals was that towards historical commemora- 
tion is true mainly of post-exilic Israel and not of pre-exilic times. 
Again there is a strong tendency to think of Israel’s faith as almost com- 
pletely unique in such things as sacrifice and ritual petition. ‘Twentieth 
century eyes may find the reality of magic and primitive notions of sacri- 
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fice hard to reconcile with Yahwism, but that they were present in a real 
way ought to be recognized. Such generalizations and deprecation of 
comparative materials are troubling, and will hardly advance the cause 
of a more theological approach to the Old Testament. In fairness to 
the author it should be said, however, that his attempt at a theology of 
the Old Testament, or probably better said, a prolegomenon to such a 
theology, is remarkably successful and illuminating, and no one can 
read the article thoughtfully and fail to appreciate a first-rate Christian 
approach to the Old Testament. 


Ill 


The third section contains the texts, commentaries, and expositions 
of Genesis and Exodus. The King James and the Revised Standard 
texts are given in parallel columns at the top of the page. The com- 
mentary is to be found in the middle, and the exposition at the bottom 
of the page. The remarks in this review will be confined to the com- 
mentary. 

It was fitting that C. A. Simpson should write the commentary on 
Genesis. He has concerned himself probably more than any other 
English-writing Old Testament scholar in recent years with the problem 
of Hexateuchal criticism, as his recent large work, The Early Traditions 
of Israel,’ adequately demonstrates. As might be expected, the com- 
mentary reflects his book, and anyone who has studied the earlier work 
will not find anything new here. 

Simpson fully subscribes to the four-document hypothesis popularized 
by Smend in 1912 and since adopted by a growing number of scholars 
such as Meinhold, Beer, Gunkel, Mowinckel, Eissfeldt, Eichrodt, and 
Pfeiffer, to mention but a few. His fourth source is not a lay source 
(as Eissfeldt) or Edomite (as Pfeiffer), but a second J document (as the 
majority of scholars). There is, however, still a large group of scholars 
who do not accept such a fourth source at all, of which Gustav Hdlscher 
is the most recent example.’ Such scholars feel that such material which 
cannot be understood as belonging to J, either originally or merely as 
Erganzungen,® are usually easily understood as Elohist; ?° in any event, 
it is felt that the existence of an independent J, document is both un- 
proven and unnecessary. It must be admitted that though the analysis 
of Simpson into a J, and J, often seems plausible this division seldom 
seemed to be a necessary one. 


7C.A. ——. The Early Traditions of Israel; a Critical Analysis of the Pre-deuteronomic 


Narrative of the Hexateuch, Oxford, 1948. 
8 Cf. note 5 above. 
9 Cf. Héischer, pp. 10 ff. 
10 E.g., id., p. 30. 
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Furthermore, much material in Genesis is excised as glosses on what 
seems to be quite insufficient grounds. Simpson in common with most 
critics feels that “Ham, the father of” in 9: 22 is a redactional harmoniza- 
tion by R*. In other words, the J narrative had Shem, Canaan and 
Japheth as the names of Noah’s three sons. Here he is on traditional 
ground. Vv. 26 f., however, he excises. These are the two blessings of 
Noah on Shem and Japheth respectively. ‘The only reason for their so- 
called secondary character is the fact that they are introduced by the ad- 
mittedly unnecessary introduction ‘He also said.” But such an “un- 
necessary”” introduction is part of the spirit of the Hebrew language, 
and a rigid application of Simpson’s rule in this respect would lead to 
many strange excisions. 

One minor criticism of the commentary might be made with respect to 
terminology. ‘The niceties of literary analysis sometimes lead Simpson 
to obscurities as, in the comment on 31: 17-43. He states, ‘““The section 
is a conflation of J (J, + J.) and E, except for v.18afyb, from P.” I 
presume that the word in question is “in Paddan-Aram” in view of what 
he had said earlier in that respect, but I am certain that 18afyb is clear 
to no one by itself. Similarly, 25aba (p. 712), 26aby (p. 714), 40:3agb 
(p. 762) and throughout the commentary. 

It may safely be asserted that a complete commentary ought to contain 
full literary, historical, and grammatical analysis of all the problems of 
a book. Simpson has certainly been reasonably complete in the literary 
analysis. A commentary, particularly on Genesis, must certainly begin 
with this. But it ought not to end there. In many ways this com- 
mentary could have been written as well twenty-five years ago. Very few 
recent archaeological materials are referred to, and historical and lin- 
guistic parallels to Nuzi, Mari, and Ugaritic materials are almost non- 
existent. To give but one example, with regard to the teraphim in the 
Rachel story, only the Nuzi parallel gives meaning to the account, and 
yet there is no such reference made. Such disregard for important 
exegetical parallels is serious in a work of this kind. In fact, syntactic 
problems in the text are never dealt with, and the meaning of individual 
difficult words only occasionally. The author seems to have closed his 
eyes to all problems save that of literary analysis. 

The commentary on Exodus was written by J. C. Rylaarsdam of 
Chicago. His interests are totally different from Simpson’s. He has 
little concern for literary analysis as such. Simpson’s treatment of the 
sources of Genesis at all events was an original one, but the commentary 
on Exodus is in large part a judicious examination of what others have 
said about it. In fact, the author states, ‘‘As far as J and E are concerned, 
we shall follow the classical separation itemized in S. R. Driver, The 
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Book of Exodus” (p. 835). Driver’s commentary which appeared 42 
years ago is hardly classical since it appeared in the “Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges” series, which was intended for lay readers and high 
school students. Furthermore, though the study of the exegesis is in- 
tended to “reveal the multitude of the peculiarities of each,” this purpose 
is hardly attained, since no one can gain an insight into the theological 
differences of the sources from scattered remarks here and there. 

It is precisely this tendency towards generalization and summaries of 
opinion throughout the commentary which disappoint the reader. The 
standard exegetical problems are not treated satisfactorily. Such prob- 
lems as the origins of the name Yahweh, the ark, the tent of meeting, the 
Decalogue, etc. are presented by giving various positions taken by 
scholars and then arriving at no conclusion. In the process statements 
are sometimes made which are misleading. In the comment on 3: 13-15 
the author states that the ASV marginal rendering “I am, because I am” 
represents a possible translation. That the relative pronoun in Hebrew 
may be rendered as a causal conjunction is highly dubious. Sometimes 
the author completely disregards an important passage. The locus 
classicus for a definition of nabi’ is 7: 1. The only comment made 
is that “a prophet is one who expresses the will of God in words; he is 
God’s spokesman.”” ‘That much is, of course, obvious. What needs 
comment is whether this was always the concept of “prophet,” and if not, 
what stage of development it represents. Incidentally, at 15: 20-21 
Rylaarsdam states that it was because she led a chorus of women in a 
victory dance that Miriam is called a prophetess; this is merely an un- 
proved assumption and should be recognized as such. 

Furthermore, unnecessary homiletical statements are often made which 
would be more at home in the exposition than in the commentary. In 
the comment on 5: 10-14 it is said about the Hebrew foremen that they 
anticipate the trying role of the Jewish representatives or taxgatherers 
who in later ages were responsible to all sorts of hostile and nefarious 
foreign rulers. At 8: 22 it is said that in the sense that Israel’s exemption 
from the plague is a sign one is reminded of the sign of Gideon’s fleece. 
Such statements are exegetically irrelevant. 

This failure to deal adequately with some of the literary, historical, 
and grammatical problems of the book can be illustrated from the com- 
ments on the Song of Moses, 15: 1-18. The song is rightly called a 
hymn, a designation attributed to the “Gunkel-Eissfeldt school of literary 
analysis.”” It is most unusual to associate Eissfeldt with Gunkel’s Gat- 
tungsforschung, and quite improper. The term “hymn” must be used 
throughout in the technical literary sense. That the hymn is cultic is 
also clearly expressed. It is, however, said that the contents of the hymn 
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are somewhat non-typical because such descriptions in the normal type 
of hymn are “not specifically historical.” Such a statement shows a 
certain amount of confusion in understanding the character of cult. 
The so-called historical motif of the Red Sea deliverance is recapitulated 
in the cult, thereby losing its historical and gaining a mythological or 
dramatic character. It is furthermore suggested that this hymn is 
probably to be dated ca. 600 B.C. This too is most doubtful, particu- 
larly in view of the warrior character of Yahweh (cf. comment on v.3), 
and the interesting verbal parallels to the Ugaritic materials, which ma- 
terials are disregarded in the commentary. In the comment on v.] it is 
said that as characteristic of the “hymn” the song is sung by the entire 
community, which is not necessarily true at all. In the same verse 
reference is made to the hymn style arguing for the “imperative present,” 
which term is a linguistic incongruity. 

In spite of many disagreements and criticisms Rylaarsdam has ren- 
dered a service in his work. An attempt is made to understand the book 
not as a series of unrelated fragments, but as a revelatory witness to God’s 
deliverance of his people from bondage. This central theme is clearly 
set forth, far more clearly than in most other commentaries on the Book 
of Exodus. 

Joun W. WEVERS 
University of Toronto 
Toronto, Canada 


P. T. ForsyTH; PROPHET For Topay, by Robert McAfee Brown. 191 
pp. Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1952. $3.50. 

In recent times there has been a notable revival of interest in the 
thought and writings of P. T. Forsyth, Principal of Hackney Congrega- 
tional College, London, at the beginning of the century. One evidence 
of this is the reissuing in a uniform edition by the Independent Press, 
London, of Forsyth’s chief works, first published forty to fifty years ago. 

The aim of the present work by Dr. Robert McAfee Brown, Professor 
of Religion and Chairman of the Department of Religion, Macalester 
College, St. Paul, Minnesota, is, as he explains in the Preface, ‘‘to empha- 
size aspects of Forsyth’s thought that are relevant to the contemporary 
Protestant scene, and that may serve to show how truly Forsyth speaks 
to our needs.” In describing the theological “climate of opinion” in 
Forsyth’s lifetime Dr. Brown points out how, beginning his ministry as 
a “liberal of liberals” in theology, he came to realize the need for a posi- 
tive evangelical Gospel more adequate to the needs of sinful man than 
the one liberalism had provided; and how the centrality of grace, of the 
free unmerited forgiving and restoring love of God, became the domi- 
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nating note of his message. It was the Gospel of the gracious action of 
God in Christ, in Paul’s words that “God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself.” 

Forsyth has sometimes been spoken of as a “fore-runner of neo-ortho- 
doxy” or as a “Barthian before Barth,”’ but however much he may have 
anticipated Barth’s teaching, though without its extravagances, our author 
believes that he cannot thus be placed in any particular theological niche. 
He is a member of no “‘school.” Even after his theological ‘‘about face” 
he retained the best of liberalism and called the Church not to a reasser- 
tion of the old orthodoxy but to “‘a modernizing of theology,” a modern- 
izing which consisted in a “moralizing” or “ethicizing” rather than a 
“rationalizing” of it. ‘That the initiative in salvation “rests entirely with 
God and with a holy and injured God,” a God of “holy love,” is, he says, 
the message of the Gospel; and the true center of the Christian faith is 
found in the atonement rather than in the Incarnation. Redemption 
is thus the essence of revelation, and the proper method of procedure is, 
he emphasizes, to begin with the experience of forgiveness and restora- 
tion to fellowship with a holy loving God through Christ, and on the 
basis of this experience to make certain affirmations about the person of 
Christ which are unavoidable implications or postulates of Christian 
faith in his saving work. These affirmations are before us most definitely 
in Forsyth’s greatest work, The Person and Place of Jesus Christ, and are 
drawn out in what may be called the pivotal chapter of Dr. Brown’s book, 
that entitled ““The Cruciality of Christ.” 

Against this background of the cruciality of Christ our author then 
proceeds in a series of chapters to examine certain problems which he 
considers vital for present-day Protestantism especially in the United 
States, and indicates the light shed on these problems in Forsyth’s pre- 
sentation. On the problem of wherein consists for the Protestant the 
final authority in the Christian religion he points out that Forsyth, while 
recognizing the element of authority which resides in the Bible, the 
Church, and personal experience, finds the final authority for the Prot- 
estant in none of these but rather in the Gospel of grace which is medi- 
ated through them and in its redeeming, renewing power in individual 
and collective experience. On the question of the ultimate basis of 
ethics or morality it is shown that Forsyth’s attitude towards ethical prob- 
lems was rooted and grounded in his theology, that indeed in Forsyth’s 
own words “there are ultimately no ethics but theological”; and that the 
Christian ethic in particular is grounded in the unmerited love of God 
in Jesus Christ whereby we are constrained to newness of life. On the 
matter of history and its interpretation it is shown how the key which 
unlocks history and gives it meaning is the historical event of the revela- 
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tion of grace in Jesus Christ, and that in the Cross and Resurrection alone 
we have the earnest and assurance of the final victory of good over evil. 
And in the closing chapter it is pointed out how Forsyth emphasizes that 
the Church is one because its Gospel is one, and insists that if Churches 
are to unite they must unite not primarily on the basis of a certain polity 
but on the basis of that which alone makes them Churches, namely, the 
Gospel of the grace of God in Christ Jesus. 

Here in this work of Dr. Brown we have a well-documented and care- 
fully thought-out exposition of the teaching of Forsyth and of its rele- 
vance to the Church situation of today, presented in an eminently lucid 
and readable form. It is exposition which is all the more valuable and 
helpful because it presents the thought of Forsyth in a more systematic 
and understandable form than is readily available in Forsyth’s own works, 
largely because of the epigrammatic, antithetical style of his writing. It 
is a book of first-class importance, to be warmly recommended as a guide 
to the study and understanding of Forsyth’s own writings. 

J. M. SHAw 
Queens Theological College 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada 


THE BELIEF IN Procress, by John Baillie. 240 pp. New York, Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, 1951. $2.75. 

This book will be disappointing to the expert, useful to the student, 
and both instructive and interesting to readers who are still imposed on 
by the myth of indefinite progress. Readers who are already familiar 
with the extensive work that has been going on in the field of philosophy 
of history will feel that this work leans too heavily upon Collingwood, 
Toynbee, J. B. Bury, John Macmurray and Cullman for its basic inter- 
pretations. The complete omission of any reference to Wilhelm Dilthey 
in a work of this kind is surprising; and the single reference to Jacob 
Burckhardt (and in a sentence in which Oswald Spengler is referred to 
as ““Otto”’) is less than one would expect from a work of the first rank. 

On its own level, however, the book is well done. It is “the somewhat 
compressed substance” of a course of lectures delivered in the Post- 
Graduate School of Theology in the University of Edinburgh. The 
argument is well ordered, the review of historical positions is adequate 
and clear; the writing is lucid, easy to read, and the whole moves with 
sustained and relaxed control over the data and arguments it has in 
view. 

Briefly stated, the study recognizes that the belief in progress has been 
one of the ruling ideas in Western thought for the past two hundred and 
fifty years. But this belief has suffered certain shocks in recent times, 
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so much so, in fact, as to raise the question as to whether there has been 
progress in history, “and if so of what kind,” and do we “have the right 
to hope for progress in time to come, and if so of what kind.” This 
question having been stated, the history of the belief is then traced from 
ancient times to the present—the Greek historians, the Greek and Roman 
philosophers, the Christian Fathers, Augustine’s view of history, Bacon 
and Descartes, the French philosophes, eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
tury thought and the tie-in with the conception of an evolving universe. 
The ancient theory of cycles is contrasted with the Hebrew-Christian 
linear view; the sections on the “pattern of progress” from Bacon to nine- 
teenth century thought are superb, being much the best portion of the 
book. 

An effective transition is then made from the historical to the doctrinal 
problem. This is preceded by a splendid, though remarkably brief, 
handling of Whitehead’s philosophy of organism. But the gradual “peel- 
ing the onion of nineteenth-century confidence” which ensues is a bit 
disappointing—not because it has already been effectually peeled away 
many times, but because the instatement of the Christian view (to which 
this strategy delivers us) comes off but weakly, like the soul of Peer Gynt. 
Here it is admirably held (negatively) that the alternative a priori pre- 
suppositions of non-Christian interpretations are today “helpless to resist 
the acids of contemporary scepticism,” and that “the only progress . . . 
is the progressive embodiment in humanity of the Spirit of Christ,” but 
the mixture of T. H. Green, Macmurray, and Cullman—not to say of 
Toynbee’s metaphor of religion as a chariot—is inconclusive. Religion 
is in any case made primary to progress and not subsidiary to the rise and 
fall of civilizations, and it is affirmed that “the further progress for which 
Christians may hope can only be that which radiates from the Christian 
center of history—the progressive embodiment of the mind that was in 
Christ and ‘a growing up in all things unto Him who is the Head.’ ” 

STANLEY ROMAINE HOPPER 
Drew Theological Seminary 
Madison, New Jersey 


THE BEGINNING AND THE Enp, by Nicolas Berdyaev. 256 pp. New 

York, Harper and Brothers, 1952. $3.50. 

The core of Nicolas Berdyaev’s philosophy of religion is his conception 
of the free person. He likes to refer to his position as “personalist” but 
this should not be confused with the American school of personal ideal- 
ism. Berdyaev starts from the human personality in its full depth as 
the subject of all experience. All concepts, even that of God, are objecti- 
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fications; and in the process of objectification the subjective experience 
is distorted. 

Now the modern world and its philosophies stress objectivity and see 
the personal subject in this objective setting. Consequently, nature is 
thought to be more basic than human nature, “being” than human exist- 
ence, the community than the individual, causation than freedom, con- 
ceptual knowledge than intuition. Against this whole orientation 
Berdyaev is lodging his protest. 

This is, in many respects, his most systematic book. He is a notori- 
ously unsystematic writer, precisely because he rejects systems as “con- 
gealments” of living experience; but here he brings together the various 
lines of thought he has explored in previous volumes. Part I deals with 
the problem of knowledge. Part II with the problem of being and ex- 
istence, Part III with creativity, and Part IV with history and eschatology. 
His own views are developed by contrasting them with those of other 
writers; and he tends to circle around a problem, examining its various 
facets, rather than to move through the analysis in a straight line. This 
makes the reading difficult, for it is at times hard to separate his own 
constructive statements from the exposition of alternative views. 

Like the Vedantist philosophers of India he starts from pure subjec- 
tivity which is indescribable and hence (somewhat misleadingly) referred 
to as non-being. From the depths of his own being, which is grounded 
in the deep abyss (the Ungrund of Boehme) from which freedom arises 
as independent of God (where God is thought of as objective Being), man 
makes contact with his world and seeks to give that world a unity. This 
very unity of the world is a product, therefore, of the self which univer- 
salizes the subject in the interests of freedom. ‘The whole conception of 
the causal nexus is thus a product of free activity in man. 

But this projection of a world gives it a reality over against man, and 
this acts as a limitation on human life and thought till man once again 
in a creative act affirms his freedom from it. The universal (in the 
Scholastic sense) comes to be identified with the common, the generic, 
the abstract; and this common quality comes to suppress the individual 
and unique. The wholeness of the individual is lost when it is viewed 
as a member of a class. When applied to social thought, this issues in 
a subordination of the individual person to the collective group, i.e., 
collectivism. But no group has the existential reality of the individual 
person. 

Furthermore, it is from the existential depth of the person that creative 
activity issues, and at times of such creativeness, the person transcends 
nature, society, and history. Berdyaev sees time as having a special ex- 
istential meaning dependent, somewhat after the manner of Bergson, 
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upon “intensity of experience, upon suffering and joy.” Here there is 
no distinction between past and future. Here the true eschatological 
meaning of experience appears; and Berdyaev feels that traditional the- 
ology has confused us by thinking of the Kingdom of God and its coming 
in terms of historical time. For the eternal is present in the depths of 
man, and the return to it is the source of man’s ability to triumph over 
nature and over history. 

This existential type of mysticism, for which Berdyaev draws heavily 
upon Jacob Boehme, deplores the influence of conceptual thinking; and 
it is thus difficult to come to terms with it critically. The dilemma of 
any reviewer is that the analytical character of his criticism is discounted 
at the outset by the argument of the book. One can only say to the 
reader, therefore, that this book will probe disturbingly many of his pre- 
conceptions and thus lead him to plumb new depths of his experience 
and thought. And that is always good. 

Epwin E. AUBREY 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


THE FAITH OF MopERN Man, by Romano Guardini, translated from the 
German by Charlotte E. Forsyth. 166 pp. New York, Pantheon 


Books, 1952. $2.75. 

The faith for which the book contends is definitely the Roman Catho- 
lic. The purpose of the book is avowedly to bolster the allegiance of 
the young to the Church during the days of Hitler. 

Two classes of readers will hardly be reached by it. Modern man out- 
side the Christian faith will either ignore or reject it. Guardini does 
not know, it seems, the modern man who has long since shaken off or let 
slip the Christian faith. This modern man cannot be deeply spoken to 
by someone who in his innermost being can never basically doubt the 
validity and adequacy of the Catholic faith. The second class of man 
to whom the book will be foreign is the post-critical thinker who, having 
suffered through the stage of revolt against external authority, has learned 
to live by personal faith and seeing. The outsider and the post-critical 
thinker will quickly notice the subtle recourse to revelation or the 
Church, perhaps more in a heteronomous aura of argument than in ex- 
plicit reference. 

At first it seemed to me that the consistent approach of an authoritarian 
is “Thus says the Church,” or “Thus it is written in the Book,” or “Thus 
runs the Party position.” But evidently even the authoritarian in order 
to gain allegiance to his cause must satisfy people’s desire to see for them- 
selves. 
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In the light of its purpose, namely, the persuasion of the young to stand 
fast during dark days, the book is exceptionally strong. It is a profound, 
attractive, and wide-spirited presentation of the Roman Catholic Faith. 
I do not doubt, either, that the majority of traditional Christians regard- 
less of denomination can accept the major part of the work as their own 
faith. The general approach is understandable: behold how persuasive 
the faith is, if not always to the intellect, at least to the deeper experience 
with which we must all deal! When reason seems contradicted, how- 
ever, the author deftly points to its inadequacy and the necessity to find 
other approaches to truth. The chapters on “Providence,” “God’s Do- 
minion and Man’s Freedom,” and “The Lordship of Christ” all illustrate 
this slippery method. 

The best part of the book is the wealth of mature wisdom which pene- 
trates the whole work. Especially interesting is his discussion of dogma 
as the threat to personal integrity before one accepts it as external au- 
thority, which when once accepted becomes the focal point of personal 
seeing. The reason for this he gives as the breaking through of the self- 
sufficient ego which prevents seeing. Obviously there is much truth in 
this claim, psychologically and spiritually. Individualism can be the 
cause of much blindness. How shall we, nevertheless, relate this kind 
of observation to the dogma of the infallibility of the Pope, and the as- 


sumption of Mary? And then how shall we relate this to the “brain- 


washing” of the Marxist whether in Russia or China? 
Nets F. S. FERRE 


Vanderbilt University 
Nashville, Tennessee 


WuatT PrEsENT-DAy THEOLOGIANS ARE THINKING, by Daniel Day Wil- 
liams. 158 pp. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1952. $2.00. 

For a small book, this is remarkably comprehensive and full of sub- 
stance, as a glance at the Notes and the Index will prove. Written for 
a general reader, it can also widen the horizon of almost any theologian 
who will take the trouble to run through it. Liberals, neo-orthodox, 
Anglicans, Roman Catholics, all will find the author intelligently cogni- 
zant of their position. 

In the introductory chapter, on “The Theological Renaissance,” Wil- 
liams shows that a general theological awakening is in progress, partly 
because the uniqueness of the basic Christian convictions has been 
freshly discovered, partly because these convictions have been freshly re- 
lated to contemporary conditions and thought-movements: the rise of 
a new paganism threatening the very existence of Christian faith, and the 
rise of new movements in history, psychology, and philosophy capable of 
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serving as vehicles for Christian thought when critically appraised. “In 
sum, theology finds both new problems and resources in the present intel- 
lectual situation which displays the breaking up of the self-confident ra- 
tional optimism that presented itself as an alternative to Christian faith 
in the modern period” (p. 36). Meanwhile, theology is stimulated not 
only by interaction with outside influences, but by interaction between 
different Christian traditions in the ecumenical movement. 

In the four remaining chapters, four key problems are successively con- 
sidered; and both the tensions and the agreements in contemporary the- 
ology are brought out by showing how different theological schools deal 
with these problems. On “The Bible and Christian Truth” (Chap. II), 
the tension is between those who stress the uniqueness and exclusiveness 
of the Biblical revelation (Barth) and those who are ranged today against 
Barth‘s exclusive Biblicism” (Bultmann, Tillich, the American followers 
of Whitehead, the Anglican and Roman Catholic traditions). Running 
across this tension is a new common understanding of the meaning of 
Biblical revelation. ‘‘Revelation is disclosure through personal encoun- 
ter with God’s work in his concrete action in history” (p. 64). On “Chris- 
tian Ethics and Society” (Chap. III) there is tension between the Catholic 
“natural law” approach to social ethics, the Anglican incarnational ap- 
proach, the Lutheran theory of the “two kingdoms,” the liberal restate- 
ment of the “social Gospel,’ and revived Calvinist-Puritan tradition. 
There is, moreover, a tension between the “sacrificial” interpretation of 
Christian love (Paul Ramsey) and the “community” interpretation of it. 
All interpretations agree, however, that the Christian ethic is both per- 
sonal and social, and excludes the extremes of totalitarian and laissez- 
faire society. On “Jesus Christ in History and Faith” (Chap. IV), there 
is tension between those who stress existential faith in Christ (Tillich), 
and those who stress the figure of the historical Jesus (D. M. Baillie), but 
there is agreement that the divine history of redemption cannot be di- 
vorced from the tragic history of human existence. The former is 
realized in and through the latter. Finally, on “The Church” (Chap. 
V), there is evidence “that ‘Protestant’ churches are emphasizing that 
they really share in the catholic character of the Body of Christ; and the 
Catholic churches are finding that they must emphasize aspects of faith 
and worship for which Protestantism stands” (p. 127). The evidence 
adduced for this is perhaps the best proof of the author’s wide reading 
and sympathetic insight. 

WALTER MARSHALL Horton 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin, Ohio 
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THoMAS BECON AND THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND, by Derrick S. 
Bailey. 155 pp. Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 1952. 15s. 
Thomas Becon, chaplain to the Protector Somerset, to Archbishop 

Cranmer, and a Marian Exile, is now a relatively obscure figure. In 

his own time, however, he was the most prolific and most popular of the 

propagandists for the Protestant cause in England and was even more 
famous as a devotional writer. More than fifty of his published writ- 
ings still survive, and several of them—most notably The Sick Man’s 

Salve and The Pomander of Prayer—went through numerous editions. 

Indicative of his influence is the fact that of the fifty-three prayers in- 

cluded in the Primer of 1553, no less than forty-three were by Becon. 
Although far from an heroic figure himself, Becon accurately reflects 

the social sensitivity which was so characteristic of Somerset, Latimer, 
and many of the other leaders of the English Reformation. He had 
only words of scorn for those time-servers and “gross gospellers’’ who 

“have the holy scriptures swimming in their lips and God’s book either 

in their hands or hanging at their girdles” and yet deny the Gospel in 

their lives, being only “stout disciples of Christ so long as Christ feedeth 
them with bread.” For many of the new nobility he had nothing but 
contempt. 


They think all nobility to consist in the abundance of worldly goods, 

in wearing of golden chains and costly apparel, in having fair houses and 
pleasant gardens. . . . They move every stone, as they say, to maintain 
and set forth their unnoble nobility, not caring how they come by it, 
so that they have it. 
His severest strictures, however, were directed against the “greedy 
gentlemen” whose relentless policy of enclosure was the principal cause 
of all the “wretchedness and beggary in the commonwealth.” Equally 
reprehensible were the city speculators who took advantage of the 
exigencies of war to corner the wheat market and thus forced up the 
price. Though no lover of “monkery,” Becon acknowledged that the 
monks had done better with their estates than the new landlords who 
professed to “abhor the names of monks, friars, canons, nuns,” while 
actually it was “their goods they greedily gripe.” 

The godly man is pictured by Becon in The Sick Man’s Salve. Feel- 
ing that death is at hand, he makes his will and disposes of his property 
virtuously, not forgetting either the maintenance of the universities or 
the highways. Instead of providing masses for the benefit of his own 
soul, he orders the preaching of sermons for the benefit of the souls of 
others. Superstitious customs and sumptuous displays at his funeral 
are forbidden, and he takes leave of his wife and children and servants 
by making a full confession of faith and a final act of penitence. 
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One of the most interesting of Becon’s works is a little treatise on 
The New Policy of War, later renamed The True Defence of Peace, in 
which he sets forth the thesis that, while due preparation must not be 
neglected, a “nation’s destiny is always in the hands of God, and only 
those who serve him faithfully can hope for victory and peace.” 

Unfortunately the author of this study is not a sympathetic inter- 
preter of Becon. He is unable to understand, for example, why the 
martyrdom of Becon’s friends should have led Becon to use intemperate 
language, and he finds much of Becon’s theology and piety offensive. 
The conjectures of Miss Christina Garrett with regard to the Marian 
Exile are accepted uncritically. 

Winturop S. Hupson 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
Rochester, New York 


Harper's BistE Dictionary, by Madeleine S. and J. Lane Miller. 851 
pp. with XVI Plate Maps. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1952. 
$7.95 (Indexed, $8.95). 

This dictionary is printed in a type which is easy to read and is en- 
hanced with many illustrations of interest. An imposing array of scho- 
lars have contributed to its contents. As in the Westminster Dictionary 


of the Bible the Westminster Historical Maps of Bible Lands are included 
in the Appendix, but their inclusion is handicapped by the omission of 
an index to the maps in the $7.95 edition. Each book of the Bible, 
“Genesis,” “Exodus,” etc., receives careful analysis according to the cri- 
terion of higher criticism with the central message of the book as a unit 
emphasized. The articles which involve data from archaeology stem 
for the most part from the work of W. F. Albright as does the chronology 
for the United Monarchy and the kings of Judah and Israel used through- 
out the book. Such articles are presented in popular and interesting 
style. 

The amount of work which is involved in editing a dictionary of the 
Bible is onerous. Painstaking checking and the most careful kind of 
scientific investigation must combine with objectivity in presenting the 
results of such labor. For the most part the authors have succeeded in 
producing a good piece of work, and their contribution must be consid- 
ered seriously. To be regretted, however, is the omission of terms and 
names used in the Bible and incorporated in other recent Bible diction- 
aries. Even though the authors maintain that “no person, place, or 
topic of moderate or major significance is omitted” (p. vii), and even 
though the reviewer sympathizes with the enormous task of selection 
which the authors have employed, he is nevertheless convinced that a 
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dictionary of the Bible should have as one of its aims as complete a listing 
of words and terms used in the Bible as possible. Otherwise, it ceases 
to be a dictionary and becomes instead a catalogue of words which the 
authors consider to be most important. The work is uneven in its ety- 
mological treatments of words, one example of which is “Jeremiah” in 
which case too many possibilities were presented, and another is “Jezreel,” 
interpreted as “whom God sows’ in place of the preferred etymology 
“God sows.”” The article ‘““Text, Versions, Manuscripts, Editions” con- 
tains as a statement of fact a disputed theory, namely, that because the 
Samaritan text preserved an independent transmission after the schism 
with the Jews in the 4th century B.C., it may preserve a better text than 
that of the Hebrew, in cases of agreement with the Septuagint version over 
against the Hebrew text. It is just as probable, however, if not more 
accurate, to state that the Samaritan text and the Septuagint version are 
also subject to errors of transmission. Why should two erroneous texts 
be preferred to one which may be more nearly correct, or why should 
two possibly corrupted texts be favored to one which has such strong 
evidence in favor of verbatim oral and written transmission? In the 
article ‘Lucifer’ it should have been made clear that an erroneous sup- 
position caused Luke 10:18 to be applied to Isaiah 14:12. Some may 
disagree with the theological exposition of the terms “justification” and 
“sanctification,” although in general the theological definitions and dis- 
cussions are clear and logical. The articles on “Revelation,” “Inspira- 
tion,” “Word of God,” and “Jesus Christ” are quite clear. 

This reviewer takes exception to the advertising slogan found on the 
flyleaf: ““This is the first completely new Bible dictionary in thirty years.” 
More credit should have been given to the excellent Westminster Dic- 
tionary of the Bible than is assumed by such a statement. As a compila- 
tion of the most recent finds of archaeology, such as a lucid presentation 
of the history of the scrolls found in Ain Fashka near the Dead Sea in 
1947, and as a book with excellent drawings and illustrations, the 
Harper's Bible Dictionary has its contribution to make to the lay reader. 
The only question is whether this contribution yields to the high price 
of the volume. 

DonaLp H. Garp 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Curist1iAN Vocation, by W. R. Forrester. 223 pp. London, Lutter- 
worth Press, 1951. 12s. 6d. 
In this volume the Professor of Christian Ethics and Practical Theology 
of St. Mary’s College, University of St. Andrews, Scotland, offers to the 
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reading public the Cunningham Lectures which he delivered at New 
College in 1950. These “studies in faith and work” are the fruit of 
many years of painstaking research on the subject of “Christian vocation” 
as well as of careful observation by the author of the new situation in 
which the Christian vocation is to be understood and expressed. Need- 
less to say, the subject is relevant to the times because the Christian man 
finds it increasingly difficult to regard his life and work as having any 
eternal significance. Besides, the whole conception of Christian voca- 
tion needs theological interpretation today. 

The book is divided into two main sections: theological and sociologi- 
cal. Admitting that the “intellectual climate makes faith difficult” today, 
and that the prevailing mentality and culture of the times is inimical to 
the idea that life may be regarded as a spiritual or divine vocation, the 
author sets out to place the whole conception of vocation in a Scriptural 
context. He believes that the Church should be clear about the relation 
of the secular to the sacred, the human to the divine. In this respect, 
the Church has a mission or vocation to the world. The basis of vo- 
cation is found in the Gospel, through which “God puts meaning and 
purpose into our lives by His call and in our calling.” Israel had its 
“calling,” as did Jesus in a supreme sense. It was St. Paul who gave us 
our first formulation of the truth that man’s work ought to be ordained 
for him by God and that his business is to discover his calling. 

The first part of this book also deals with various problems involved in 
vocation; the development of the dual standard of the Christian calling 
as we find it in Roman Catholicism (clergy and laity); the relation of 
conscience, duty, and vocation (in which Forrester rejects an inflexible 
Kantian a priori ethic, a utilitarian or opportunistic ethic, and Roman 
casuistical legalism, in favor of a “vocational ethic seen in the light of 


the actual situation in the light of the eternal’’); the problem of pacifism. 


(is it heresy or vocation?); ambition, destiny, and vocation; and vocation 
in the life of the Church. 

The second part of the book is largely devoted to the subject of work. 
Forrester sets forth the problem of work as seen in a decadent culture, 
where it has lost its significance. Seen in the context of Communism, 
work takes on a positive meaning, even though its philosophy may border 
on the demonic. In short, daily work is related to the total social and 
cosmic situation. The author also interprets work in the light of the 
Greek and the early and medieval Church concepts of it. It is in the 
Reformers that work is restored to a Christian vocation, although Luther 
thought of serving God in vocatione and Calvin per vocationem. For- 
rester holds with Brunner that Weber did a great injustice to Calvin in 
this matter, and he holds that Calvinism is the only type of the Christian 
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religion which attempted to apply the principle of sublimating the human 
to the divine calling, which alone can prevent the human calling from 
being perverted by ambition. Forrester also believes that Protestantism 
is not doomed to pass with the transformation of capitalism; “‘it is itself 
one of the strongest influences making for transformation into something 
with more resemblance to the Kingdom of God.” 

Studies on the “crisis” in work today (without a sense of vocation); 
on the call to the ministry in a “cosmos” of callings; and on personality, 
vocation, and fellowship conclude the book. The author promises more 
studies to come on the vocational values of certain trades and also on 
training children for vocations. 

While this volume does not aim to be an exhaustive study of all the 
ramifications of the Christian vocation, it is a sound and clear introduc- 
tion. There are points which need greater amplification, especially in 
the theological section of the book. Yet, we must acknowledge that the 
relation of the secular to the sacred involved in the Christian vocation 
is one upon which there may always be disagreement, as between Luther, 
Fox, Calvin, Aquinas, and the “sectarians.” It is rather encouraging that 
what the Reformers began and Troeltsch amplified so masterfully should 
now be taken up by scholars like Forrester, by lay groups, and by the 
World and other Councils of Churches, in a day when the whole con- 


ception of the eternal meaningfulness of human life and work is being 
challenged and even denied. 


E. G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Tue Lost CHurCHES OF CHINA, by Leonard M. Outerbridge. 237 pp. 

Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1952. $3.50. 

A series of five failures to establish Christianity in China over a period 
of fourteen centuries ought to provide us with an insight as to what 
missionary methods will not work in the Middle Kingdom. Each of 
these failures was the judgment of God upon a missionary program 
that was linked too closely with political power, was rent with ecclesias- 
tical factions, placed material goods before spiritual values, and failed 
to appreciate the worth of a native culture that Christianity should have 
tried to “fulfill” rather than destroy. If and when the door may be 
opened again, Christian missions ought to enter it with a new humility, 
unity, and spiritual power, thus avoiding those pitfalls that have proved 
fatal in the past. 

This is the theme of Outerbridge’s ‘““The Lost Churches of China.” 
This tracing of the history of missionary work in China from early 
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Nestorian missions down to the present will prove interesting and help- 
ful to many readers. His conclusions as to the reasons for failure, or 
his concrete suggestions as to how such failure may be obviated in the 
future, are not fully satisfactory. 

His interpretation of the fall of the Chiang Kai-shek regime as due 
to national disgust at the betrayal of China at Yalta is far too simple. 
Those who lived through the years of that debacle in China know that 
the triumph of Communism is to be credited more largely to uncon- 
trolled inflation, government corruption, and a lack of any creative 
program within China than to a single false move on the international 
chessboard. 

Many would agree that the major missions placed too much em- 
phasis on institutional work. But those missions also had the strongest 
churches and best native leadership. Only the future can tell whether 
this group of churches or such missions as the China Inland Mission, 
that had no institutional work and did everything through evangelism, 
will stand. In Communist eyes, it made no difference. All missions 
and missionaries from foreign countries were alike guilty of “cultural 
aggression” and expelled. Churches were stripped of all service in- 
stitutions, and left to preach only “the simple Gospel,” not because the 
Communists were impressed by the spiritual message, but because they 
could thus prove that Christianity was nothing but a decadent super- 
stition, irrelevant to the needs of the people. To assume that the Church 
could. have prevented or escaped from the present Gethsemane is a 
doubtful assumption. Foresight might have prepared her more fully 
to meet it, but could not have delivered her from it. 

F. OLIN STOCKWELL 
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